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“It does not take much strength to do 
things, but it requires great strength to 


decide on what to do.” 
P U | P ELBERT HUBBARD 


There is nothing like Experience for develop- 
ing the strength needed to make decisions. 
Organizations with long, cumulative years of 
“know how” acquire an almost instinctive 
understanding of problems that arise, and of 
their proper, efficient solution. . . . More than 
six decades of intimate association with the 
Pulp and Paper Industry enable us to act 
promptly and competently in the interests of 
our clients. 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


— INCORPORATED — 


WOOD PULP 


22 EAST 40th STREET + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarisgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 
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_ The Downingtown Suction. Felt Roll continuously 
‘maintains the full width of press or pick-up felts clean 
and open at all times. This saves slowing down the 
machine as the felt fills up and eliminates frequent 
shutdowns for washing and roping. All this helps in 
maintaining production and quality. The roll is easily 
installed, often merely replacing a plain felt roll and 

. it is unnecessary to remove the roll when changing 
felts. Over 200 now in use. Send for new catalog. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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installation on a 
cylinder board 
machine, pick- 
up felt. 


- & 4 Installation on machine making 
dae © folding box and chip board. 


DOWNINGTOWN 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


March 15, 1947—Metropolitan Bag and Paper Dis- sociation, Annual Convention, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
tributors Association, Annual Dinner Dance, The New York City. 

Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. May 18-21, 1947—National Paper Box Association, 
March 17-19, 1947—National Association of Waste \™y"#! Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Material Dealers, Inc. Annual Convention, Hotel 

Sherman, Chicago, Ill. May 22-24,” 1947—American Pulp and Paper Mill 


Su tendents Association, Annual Convention, 
March 31-April 1-2, 1947—National Paper Trade As- ere Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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GIVING “WINGS” 
TO PRODUCTION 


Here is the stock handling equipment that gives “wings” 
to production in the new Puseyjones Machines. Look 
at these fabricated steel weldments, custom-built to 
meet the requirements of tonnage, trim and product. 
Here are Flow-Spreaders, Flow Boxes, Slices, Up-Flow 
Head Boxes, Secondary Head Boxes—all stainless clad 
ort Neoprene lined—and all designed to smooth the 
stock approach to the wire. 


The improved stock handling built into each new 
Puseyjones Machine is a result of the lessons learned in 
four years of war-time research and development, com- 
bined with expert craftsmanship. Result: better quality 
and bigger tonnages for you. 


Among the new machines under construction by 
Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
nier Machines, one for white paper for bags, one for 
Kraft liner board, and one for Kraft paper for multi-wall 
bags; also one Cylinder machine of record size and speed 
for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other machines 
are under construction for the manufacture of M. G. 
Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade bristols. 


During the next few months these machines will go 
into production in North Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Florida, Georgia, New York and California, as well as 
in Mexico and Sweden. 


Puseyjongs Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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“Case Will Address 
NAW.M.D. Luncheon 


New York — Congressman Francis 
Case, author of the much discussed 
Case Labor Bill introduced at the last 
session of Congress and an authority 
on labor legislation as it is at present 
developing in Congress, will address 
delegates attending the thirty - fourth 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc., at its opening convention lunch- 
eon to be held in the Bal Tabarin 
Room of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
on Monday March 17th. 

With a speaker as prominent as 
Congressman Case, applications for 
reservations are expected to exceed 
the capacity of the Bal Tabarin. Those 
planning to attend the luncheeon are 
urged by the convention committee to 
secure their luncheon tickets imme- 
diately through the Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Offices, 1109 Times Building, 
New York. . 

Two weeks in advance of the ban- 
quet on March 19th the sale of ban- 
quet tickets was close to a thousand, 
which indicates a record breaking: at- 
tendance by the date the banquet is 
held. The seating list is being com- 
pleted and printed previous to the 
opening of the convention. 


Whiting Would Abolish 
Prepayment of Shipping Costs 


_ Cuicaco—Local offices of the Whit- 
ing Paper Company, over the signa- 
ture of W. J. Barnes, has asked all 
Stationery customers to aid them in an 
effort to have all shipments of station- 
ery go out from Chicago, FOB Chi- 
cago instead of prepaid. The com- 
munication reads as follows: “You 
doubtless realize the serious situation 
that exists in the paper industry today. 
In order to conserve pulp and meet 
this situation the best we possibly can, 
our lowest grade of stationery is now 
a 50 percent rag paper rather than 
the 25 percent rag paper. Further- 
more, we want to hold our price of 
Stationery as low as we possibly can 
in the face of rising costs, therefore, 
at the first of the year rather than 
advance the costs too far, we tried to 
telieve the situation by having all 
shipments of stationery go out from 
Chicago FOB Chicago instead of pre- 
paid.” The Whiting Paper Company, 
while protesting the situation directly, 
8 urging its customers to make a 
similar direct effort. 
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St. Lawrence Shareholders Set Up 


Permanent Cooperative Group 


Hoberg Promotes Kissel 
To be Superintendent 


Green Bay, Wis.—Robert E. Kissel 
has been appointed general superinten- 
dent of Hoberg Paper Mills, to be- 
come effective March 1. Kissel will be 
in direct charge of all operating de- 
partments of both the Division A and 
Division B mills of the company. 


A former Division A paper mill su- 
perintendent, he was employed for the 
last four years, on a loan arrange- 
ment, as vice-president in charge of 
operations of the Hudson Sharp Ma- 
chine Company of Green Bay, a sub- 
sidiary of Hoberg Paper Mills. 

He had been employed at Hoberg 
Paper Mills since 1932, first working 
in the engineering department. Prior 
to that he worked two years for the 
A. O. Smith Corporation in Milwaukee. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School, re- 
ceiving his bachelor of science degree 
in industry and engineering in 1930. 





Rosert E. Kisset 
Heads Hoberg Mill Operations 


MontreaL — Ross Clarkson, vice- 
president and general manager, the 
Royal Trust Company, has been named 
permanent chairman of the Sharehold- 
ers Representative Committee of the 
St. Lawrence Corporation and Sub- 
sidiaries. He had served as acting 
chairman since the committee was 
formed a few weeks ago “to cooperate 
with the management and protect the 
shareholders in any reorganization 
plan that might be formulated.” 

Appointment of an executive com- 
mittee was also announced. It com- 
prises, in addition to the chairman, the 
following members of the committee: 
W. A. Arbuckle (vice-chairman), 
K. M. Pringle, J. Pembroke and R. A. 
Timmins. The committee also appoint- 
ed W. F. Macklaier, K.C., of Montreal 
as counsel. 

Receipt of a Igtter from the man- 
agement of the corporation indicating 
full support of the committee was also 
made known by Secretary S. E. Nixon. 
According to the letter, Nixon said, 
the corporation welcomed the action of 
the committee and was “not only ready 
but eager to cooperate fully.” It was 
signed by A. K. Cameron, president, 
and J. I. Rankin, vice-president, of the 
corporation. 

Nixon’s statement quoted the letter 
as saying: “Our directors and officers 
fully concur in the opinions expressed 
in your letter. We are in favor of a 
‘simplified and effective’ type of organ- 
ization such as you mention, accom- 
panied, as you have also stated, by a 
proper recognition of the public inter- 
est and of equitable treatment for all 
classes of our security holders. Like 
you, we are ready to cooperate in good 
faith with persons of similarly con- 
structive intentions and would resist 
any schemes of a speculative or pro- 
motional character.” 

St. Lawrence Corporation Limited, 
a holding company, consisting of three 
producing companies, St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills Co. Ltd., Lake St. John 
Power and Paper Co. Ltd., and Bromp- 
ton Pulp and Paper Co. Ltd., is one 
of the major units in Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry. “This industry,” 
the letter continued, “is based on the 


‘ (Continued on page 20) 




























































Nekoosa Names Two 
New Superintendents 


WISCONSIN Rapips, Wis.—Two vet- 
eran employes of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company were named manu- 
facturing superintendents last week by 
John E. Alexander, president and gen- 
eral manager. Neil H. Christian was 
appointed to the position at the Port 
Edwards mill, and Richard A. Nugent 
at the Nekoosa mill of the company. 

The change, which was effective 
March 1, was made to effect a closer 
contact between departments of each 
mill and to ease the burden carried 
by company supervisors due to the 
unsettled conditions which have exist- 
ed during the last several years, ac- 
cording to Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Christian and Mr. Nugent will 
be in charge of all operating depart- 
ments of their respective mills, except 
the power, technical and store depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Nugent, an employe of the com- 
pany for 19 years, received his chemi- 
cal engineering degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1923. Before 
becoming associated with the company, 
he was employed by the Stevens Point 
Pulp and Paper Company, the Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company and 
the Celotex Company. 

Since coming to Nekoosa - Edwards, 
he has worked in the engineering de- 
partment, laboratory and the Nekoosa 
pulp mill. He has done research work 
in wood evaluation and experimental 
cooking and bleaching. At the Ne- 
koosa pulp mill, Mr. Nugent has been 
technical superintendent, assistant 
operating superintendent and kraft 
mill superintendent. He is chairman of 
the Northwestern division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association. 

Mr. Christian, who has been em- 
ployed by Nepco for 23 years, started 
work in the laboratory in 1924 and 
since has worked in various capacities 
in the company’s mills. He has been 
in charge of the bleach plants both at 
Nekoosa and Port Edwards. In De- 
cember, 1942, he was named superin- 
tendent of the Port Edwards sulphite 
mill, in which capacity he served until 
he took his new position. 


Schnorbach Retires from 
Filer Vice-Presidency 


Firer City, Mich—P. W. Schnor- 
bach has resigned as vice-president and 
general manager of the Filer Fibre 
Company. Mr. Schnorbach, a mechani- 
cal engineer graduate of the University 
of Michigan, has been employed by the 
Filer Fibre Company since 1921 when 
he started as a drafteman and assistant 
mechanical engineer. He became gen- 
eral superintendent and a director in 
1926 upon the departure of Max Ober- 
dorfer who with his father, the late 
P. P. Schnorbach organized the con- 
cern in 1916. 


In 1945 Mr. Schnorbach became 


president and general manager, a posi- 
tion he held until January 28, 1946, 
the date of acquisition of the firm by 
Continental Can Company. Mr. Schnor- 
bach has made no announcement re- 
garding his future plans. 


Newton Falls Names Hynes 
To Be President 


Newton Fatts,;N. Y.—Ronald W. 
Hynes, of this village, who has for 
some time been manager of the New- 
ton Falls Paper Company’s mills here, 
was recently elected president of the 
company to succeed E. S. Wilsey who 
now becomes chairman of the board. 
Curtis W. McGraw becomes treasurer 
and J. A. Gerardi becomes the new 
secretary. 

Mr. Hynes has risen to his present 
position from helper on a machine and 
practically his entire working career 
has been spent in the mill of the New- 
ton Falls Paper Company. Later he 
became mill superintendent. He is a 
member of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion and a former chairman of its New 
York- Canadian division. From the 
mill superintendency he was promoted 
to the managership. 


Professional Group to 
Study Personnel 


Cuicaco — The Professional Paper 
Group will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, March 17, in the 
dining rooms of the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation. According to F. D. Long, 
Container Corporation of America, 
president of the Group, the March 
meeting will feature a discussion of 
Personnel Problems and Employee Re- 
lations. Full details are not available 
but the program committee has prom- 
ised an interestingrcontinuation of the 
well-planned panel type of discussion. 
Other organizations may be interested 
to learn the conclusion of the Chicago 
Group that the panel discussion method 
is one of the most effective methods of 
assuring an audience. 

Attendance has increased as the last 
two meetings have been devoted to 
this method, the meeting on February 
17, attracting a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence to hear three well-known repre- 
sentatives of the basic printing process 
explain the principles of their respec- 
tive methods. The Letterpress method, 
the Rotogravure Intaglio process and 
the Offset Lithography process were 
all discussed by men who knew their 
subject and the question and answer 
period following, convinced Mr. Long 
and his associates of the fact that they 
had the most appealing type of pro- 
gram for their group. 


Lessard Joins B-F-D 


PLattrssurG, N. ¥Y.—Will J. Lessard, 
formerly with the C.,T. Main Company 
of Boston, Mass., has been appointed 
chief engineer of the pulp and paper 
division of the B-F-D Company. His 
office is located at Plattsburg. 


American Can Starts 
Container Line May 15 


Cuicaco — Production of fibre milk 
containers in American Can Company's 
Maywood, Ill, plant is expected to 
start May 15 and be in full swing at 
an annual rate ef 200 million units by 
August 1. Seventy thousand square 
feet of floor space have been readied 
to accommodate four container-making 
lines as a first step in a long range 
program to provide dairies in Chicago 
and other midwestern cities with a 
nearby, self-sufficient source of supply. 

The intricate machinery for these 
lines was completed months ago in the 
company’s Newark machine shop, he 
said, but its installation has been held 
up by inability to obtain electrical 
equipment. If present encouraging 
production trends in that and related 
industries continue, he added, the com- 
pany should be able to get the neces- 
sary electrical equipment within a mat- 
ter of weeks. 

American Can presently supplies the 
flat-topped milk container, which it 
pioneered during the ’30s, to approxi- 
mately 30 dairies in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville and St. Paul. These 
citiés have been using better than 175,- 
000,000 containers a year, in quart, 
pint and half-pint sizes, from the com- 
pany’s Jersey City plant, according to 
Mr. Kellogg. 

Fhe four Maywood lines will pro- 
duce quart-size containers only, but 
further expansion is contemplated so 
that ultimately this plant also will be 
able to supply the pint and half-pint 
sizes, he revealed. 

The company is attempting to meet 
the rapid gain in popularity of fibre 
milk containers, he said, with an over- 
all expansion program of $4,500,000 
designed to increase the company’s 
total capacity by 50 percent. In addi- 
tion to the entirely new operation at 
Maywood, additional installations of 
fibre milk container-making machinery 
are being made at the company’s Jer- 
sey City, Brooklyn, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles plants. 


Fox River Engineers 
Meet at Appleton 


App_LeTon, Wis. — The Fox River 
Valley chapter of the Wisconsin 50- 
ciety of Professional Engineers held 
its first spring meeting March 7 at the 
American Legion clubhouse here, fol- 


lowing a 6:30 dinner. Speakers 1- 
cluded Grover Keeth, vice-chairman 0! 
the registration board and chief en- 
gineer on Marathon Corporation, 
James L. Ferebee, member of the reg- 
istration board and chief engineer of 
the Milwaukee Sewage Commission, 
and Phil Thern, Sr., assistant building 
engineer of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. William Mitchell, Apple- 
ton Machine Company engineer, was 
one of two men in charge of arrange 
ments for the meeting. 
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NO STREAM POLLUTION HERE! 
MICROMAX pH CONTROL Helps Neutralize Waste 


Wherever an industry’s waste liquor requires pH treatment, a Micromax 
automatic pH Controller can probably do the job better than a process operator, 
and in addition supplies a record chart which proves that the effluent is held 
inside tolerances. Usually there is a saving of chemical, but the big savings are 
in man hours, in corrosion prevention and in stream inspection. 


Many installations of Micromax pH Control have been made; not only for 
waste correction but for pH control in food, drug, chemical and paper manufac- 
ture, and in water treatment for power and many other industries. 


Equipment is rugged and complete. The Control Cabinet holds the Micromax 
Recording Controller, factory assembled and ready for work. The control 
valves are operated with precision, speed and micro-responsiveness, throttling the 
reagent up and down, down and up again. The Controller seldom changes the 
reagent’s flow abruptly, but on the other hand it is seldom still for long, as it 
maintains the best control permitted by the design and layout of the process. 


If you have a specific problem in mind, an L&N engineer will be glad to 
give more specific information. 


SOME DETAILS OF A 
TYPICAL INSTALLATION 


Waste - neutralizing equipment 
shown here is in a plant where the 
liquor to be disposed of may be 
either alkaline or acid, depending 
on type of product in work. 


To neutralize both wastes, two 
reagent lines—one for sulfuric acid 
and one for caustic soda—are per- 
manently installed; each has its own 
Micromax Electric Control valve- 
drive, and the Micromax Control- 
ler switches from one to the other 
when pH of waste liquor crosses 
the 7 pH neutral point. In plants 
where waste stays on one side or 
other of neutral, only one Valve 
Drive is needed. 


Equipment shown above treats 
about 750,000 Ibs. per day, holds 
pH well inside of limits necessary 
to protect the plant against cor- 
rosion and safeguard the biology of 
the stream into which effluent dis- 
charges. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4967 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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Seeking Standards 
For Filter Papers 


WasuHiIncTton—Standards of quality 
for analytical filter papers, previously 
non-existent for this important item in 
chemical research and analysis, are 
being developed by the paper labora- 
tory of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards through a critical evaluation of 
all currently available brands. Based 
on improved testing methods perfected 
at the Bureau, together with established 
procedure for certain basic determina- 
tions, it is believed the standards finally 
recommended will provide a _ ready 
means of determining the suitability of 
a particular paper for its intended use. 
Requirements will be included for the 
three classes of general analytical work 
involving coarse, medium, and fine pre- 
cipitates. 

Analytical filter papers, like many 

other laboratory materials, have an im- 
portance to science and industry far 
‘in excess of their dollar value.. Many 
industrial processes require quick, ac- 
curate analyisis for their control and 
these depend, in many cases, on the 
speed, retentiveness, and purity of the 
filter paper used in making the an- 
alyses. 

Filter papers have been used and 
bought by brand names, practically as 
a tradition among laboratory workers, 
and preference has usually been given 
to imported papers, most of which have 
come from England, Germany, and 
Sweden. When the war made supplies 
from these sources uncertain, Ameri- 
can manufacturers began production of 
grades of analytical papers that had not 
any been made in this country. 

n order to provide data that would 
be useful as a guide to manufacturers 
and users in comparing the quality of 
different papers, as well as to eliminate 
dependence on brand names, the Bu- 
reau undertook an investigation of the 
physical and chemical properties of the 
papers. 

Improved methods were developed 
for determination of rate of flow of 
water through the papers, retention of 
fine precipitates, and ash contents, as 
well as a method for measuring the 
bursting strength of wet paper. Den- 
sity, purity of cellulose, and acidity, 
for which definite testing procedures 
were already available, are also im- 
portant determinations. 

The method for rate of flow of water 
is of special interest. Unique in that it 
does not require the use of special, 
complicated apparatus, it possesses the 
advantage of simulating the manner in 
which filtrations are made. The filter 
paper is folded in a cone in the usual 
way, taking care to expel air pockets. 
Instead of placing in a funnel, however, 
the cone is suspended freely in a wire 
loop, thus eliminating the variables 
such as design, angle, and stem dimen- 
sions of the funnel. It was found nec- 
essary to prefilter the water used in 
the test, but when this was done, highly 
reproducible results were obtained. 
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The investigation was also extended 
to include a study of “shelf life” of 
filter papers. It was found that some 
papers not only became brittle with 
age, but that decomposition products 
were formed that might contaminate 
the solutions being filtered. An accel- 
erated aging test previously developed 
for paper generally enabled a satisfac- 
tory prediction of stability to be made. 

This work has shown significant dif- 
ferences among filter papers which, if 
studied critically, may point the way 
to future improvements. For example, 
some papers of equal retentiveness dif- 
fer in speed, and hence may yield a clue 
as to how still faster papers may be 
made. 

Measurements of the quality of three 
foreign and two domestic brands of an- 
alytical filter paper have shown that the 
American-made papers are fully equal 
to the imported papers. It is antici- 
pated that the application of quality 
standards based on quantitative meas- 
urements will eliminate traditional buy- 
ing practices and permit free competi- 
tion among all suppliers. 


Du Pont Is Enlarging 
Defender Plant Facilities 


RocHEster, N. Y. — The Defender 
plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company is in the process of expand- 
ing its production facilities fifty per- 
cent, Frederick Ba Sackett, manager, 
revealed. 


The new paper coating and drying 
tunnels will be put in operation this 
year. Although Defender, which man- 
ufactures photographic papers used in 
photo finishing, portrait and photo 
copy work, has av ed almost dou- 
ble its pre-war prgduction with pres- 
ent facilities, it has not been able to 
meet current demand. 


Plans New Pulp Mill 
At Bainbridge, Ga. 


BAINBRIDGE, Ga. — The Magnolia 
Timber & Development Company, of 
New Orleans, is considering Bain- 
bridge as a site for a $10,000,000 pulp 
mill. About half the 300,000 acres of 
timberland required, have been as- 
sured, it is reported. 


Parsons Reelects tts Slate 


Hotyoxe, Mass. — Dr. Edward P. 
Bagg was reelected president of the 
Parsons Paper Cothpany of Holyoke 
at the annual stockholders meeting. 
Henry V. Burgee was reelected vice- 
president and general manager; Elmer 
B. Cooley, treasurer; and Albert S. 
Canfield, secretary. } 

The directors reelected were: Dr. 
Bagg, Burgee, Cooley, Richard M. 
Weiser, Roy E. MeCorkindale, all of 
Holyoke, and John L. Bagg of Green- 
field. No successor was elected to the 
directorate to succéed the late Atty 
Clifford S. Lyon. 


British Columbia Aims 
At Regulated Forestry 


Vancouver, B. C.—British Columbia 
forestry legislation is now being re- 
vamped with a view to placing it on a 
sustained yield basis. Legislation has 
already been introduced in Victoria by 
the Hon. E. T. Kenney, Minister of 
Lands and Forests. The bill contain- 
ing amendments to the Forest Act, 
is based on the findings of the Sloan 
Report relating to the perpetuation of 
British Columbia’s major industry. The 
new plan, officials believe, will affect 
50 per cent of the timberlands held by 
the Government. 

Chief features of the bill are: 

1. An operator seeking to log crown 
lands may be asked by the Minister of 
Lands to take over a block of timber 
under a forest management license. 

2. The annual or periodic cut on 
such lands will be restricted to the 
increment on the tract for that period. 
Thus when the operator completes cut- 
ting on the tract there will be sufficient 
new growth to continue logging. 

3. Rentals are reduced from 21 cents 
an acre west of the Cascades and 15 
cents an acre east of the Cascades, to 
one cent an acre. 

4. A deposit will be required from 
each holder of a forest management 
license to ensure adherence to the con- 
tract. 


5. All large operators must employ a 
qualified forester. The Department will 
provide a forester for small operations, 
charging the operator for these serv- 
ices. A group of small operators may, 
alternately employ a forester. 


6. Any operator who satisfies the 
Government that he can take care of 
the forest protection needs in his tract 
will be exempted from the present 
annual protection tax of six cents an 
acre. 


7. Operators with privately owned 
lands can obtain additional crown 
lands and place them together under 
forest management license. 


At a press conference Mr. Kenney 
explained that on the coast the annual 
increment is about 500-600 board feet 
an acre. Thus, the operator would be 
allowed to cut that amount of timber 
for each acre under his forest man- 
agement license in a year. ; 

He explained there would be provi- 
sions for reforestation and where the 
operator did not undertake this work, 
the department would handle it, charg- 
ing the cost of the program to the 
holder of the license. 

The new act, perhaps the most im- 
portant legislation to be placed before 
the House at the present session, fol- 
lows closely the pattern laid down by 
Chief Justice Sloan in his Royal Com- 
mission Report on Forestry. 

It provides that all crown land in a 
forest management license will be with- 
drawn from sale and will be reserved 
henceforth for the exclusive use of 
the holder of the license. 
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CB SYSTEM 


CONDENSATE RETURNED TO BOILERS AT HIGH PRESSURE AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 


MORE 
BOARD 
FEET 
PER 
MINUTE 


This is the Jet 
Loop Pump, 
the heart of 
the C-B Sys- 


tem. 


Write for a copy 
of the new edition 
of Publication 3250 


March 13, 1947 


The Cochrane C-B System of High 
Pressure Condensate Return is a posi- 
tive way to improve quality and speed 
the output of Corrugators and Com- 
biners, 


FASTER OPERATION 


One manufacturer increased _light- 
board speeds over 100 lineal feet per 


minute. 


COCHRANE CORPORATION 


Zon” 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
Another manufacturer reports “output 
of double wall board increased 61%.” 


FUEL SAVINGS 


Fuel savings from the retention of the 
heat in the condensate are consider- 
able. In the usual condensate return 
system, the heat is automatically 
flashed off, or lost in cooling. 


3103 N. 17th St., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


INCREASING 


HEAT TRANSFER 


RATES 
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Canada’s Foresters 


Meet in Vancouver 


Vancouver, B. C.—The thirty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Canadian So- 
ciety of Forest Engineers, held at the 
Hotel Vancouver February 26, 27 and 
28, closed with a tour of forest opera- 
tions on Vancouver Island. The open- 
ing session of the convention was held 
on Wednesday, February 26, with an 
address of welcome by Roscoe M. 
Brown, and a civic welcome. Professor 
John E. Liersch of the University of 
British Columbia, who recently joined 
the Powell River Company, in his ca- 
pacity as Chairman of the annual 
Meeting Committee, outlined arrange- 
ments for the convention. K. G. Fen- 
som presented the report of the Edi- 
torial Board, and Clarence Cooper pre- 
sented the Secretary-Treasurer’s re- 
port. Reports by the Sectional represen- 
tatives completed the morning session. 

The relation between State and Pri- 
vate Forestry was presented from an 
eastern standpoint by A. R. Fenwick 
of the Ontario Forest Service, and 
from a western standpoint by F. D. 
Mulholland, Forester for the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. An open forum 
on this subject completed the Thurs- 
day morning sessions. C. C. Ternan was 
chairman of the forum. 

Thursday afternoon D. Roy Cameron 
presented an address on the work and 
plans of the Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts Division of FAO on the United 
Nations. The National Film Board 
presented its film—‘‘There is more than 
Timber in Trees.” 

Preceding the annual dinner on 
Thursday evening Pumps and Power 
Limited were hosts at the cocktail 
party. The principal speaker at the an- 
nual dinner was H. R. McMillan, C. B. 
E., head of the huge McMillan For- 
estry interests in British Columbia. 

The status of the forestry profession 
was the theme of the open forum which 
concluded the Friday morning session, 
H. J. Hodgkins, Chief Forester for 
Pacific Mills Limited, presenting the 
western viewpoint, and W. A. E. Pep- 
ler, Secretary-Manager of the Quebec 
Forest Industries Association, giving 
the eastern viewpoint, while E. E. 
Gregg was Chairman. 


On Friday afternoon representatives 
of the Canadian Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and Scientists pre- 
sented their report, and reports of the 
Resolution Committee completed the 
convention. 


Following the convention the mem- 
bers left for a five day tour of forestry 
operations. Saturday was spent in Vic- 
toria. On Sunday during the course of 
a drive up the Island highway, visits 
were paid to the B. C. Forest Service 
Nursery at Duncan, and the Cow- 
ichan Lake Experimental Station. The 
Duncan Nursery is the third to be es- 
tablished by the B. C. Forest Service 
as part of their campaign to produce 
20 million seedlings annually. This is 
the newest of the three nurseries and 
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comprises 20 acres. J. R. Long, Nursery 
Superintendent explained that the aim 
of the Nursery is to produce 7 million 
seedlings per year. 

On the tour of Vancouver Island 
the delegates passed an area round 
Duncan where former timber stands 
average 1000 feet per acre. The present 
stand was replanted by the B. C. 
Forest Service. 

The Cowichan Lake Experimental 
Station is in charge of E. A. Roberts, 
and is one of two big experimental 
stations in British Columbia, and the 
only one on Vancouver Island. This 
Station comprises 583 acres and was 
established in 1929. It contains stands 
of 35 year old Douglas Fir and Alder. 

From Nanaimo the foresters pro- 
ceeded to the plant of the Victoria 
Lumber Company, Camp No. 1, at 
Chemainus. Lunch was served at the 
Camp and the entire day was spent in 
visiting this operation. The annual pro- 
duction of the Victoria Lumber Com- 
pany is 65 million feet, and the annual 
shingle production, 16 million squares. 
The firm has over 400 permanent em- 
ployees. 

On Monday evening, March 3, the 
Vancouver Island section of the Cana- 
dian Society of Forestry Engineers 
held their dinner at the Malaspina 
Hotel, Nanaimo. 

Tuesday, March 4, the convention 
party proceeded on a forty mile drive to 
Port Alberni, where Bloedel, Stewart 
& Welch plywood mill and sawmill 
were inspected. Following a visit to 
the Little Qualicum Falls Park in the 
afternoon, the party proceeded to 
Northwest Bay and inspected the log- 
ging operations of the H. R. McMil- 
lan interests. Supper was served at 
the camp, after which the party re- 
turned to Nanaimo. 

A concluding feature of the tour 
was a visit to the Green Timbers Nurs- 
ery at New Westminster, on Wednes- 
day morning, following the return of 
the delegates from Vancouver Island. 


Dixie Cup Net Rises 


Cuicaco — Consolidated net income 
of the Dixie Cup Company attained a 
new all-time high in 1946 but the com- 
pany faces the prospect of reduced 
sales volume and earnings for at least 
the first half of 1947, according to 
J. E. McGiffert, president. Earnings 
for 1946 amounted to $1,268,016 after 
a reserve of $250,000 for general con- 
tingencies. Inability to obtain adequate 
supplies of paper resulted in a moder- 
ate reduction in sales volume last year 
and made it impossible for the com- 
pany to profit from rising sales op- 
portunities. Mr. McGiffert based his 
forecast of reduced sales and earnings 
during the first part of 1947 on the 
world shortage of bleached pulp and 
stated that he did not have any idea 
when this shortage will be alleviated. 
The company has many new paper ma- 
chines in the process of construction 
but will not operate them until the 
shortage is corrected. The new ma- 
chines are intended for bleached grades 
of paper. 


Oldham Lays Plans 
To Produce Newsprint 


Burrato, N. Y. — The Newsprint 
Corporation of America has been in- 
corporated, with a capital of $1,000,000 
by President F. B. Oldham of the 
American Industrial Company, 68 
Main St., to engage in the productior 
of newsprint from de-inked old news- 
papers. Mr. Oldham said the corpora- 
tion will have an exclusive license to 
produce newsprint by the Sterling Pulp 
Process. He has been demonstrating 
his de-inking process in a laboratory 
installed in the Main Street building 
he purchased recently. 

“We will need financial aid in get- 
ting our first mill in operation”, he 
said in a letter which he plans to send 
to about 200 United States newspaper 
publishers. “We want to purchase a 
mill we can change over very quickly 
to produce newsprint by our system.” 

He said he would like to set up a 
mill that would cost around $300,000 
and would produce about 25 to 30 tons 
of paper a day. 

The letter said ink on old news- 
papers is removed in about 30 minutes 
by the Sterling process and that the 
resulting pulp will produce newsprint 
of a commercial grade. He added that 
large sums of money have been spent 
in perfecting the process, described as 
being automatic from the time the 
waste paper is thrown into the hopper 
until it comes out finished pulp ready 
to pass onto the paper machine. 


Halladay to Speak Before 
Michigan Superintendents 


KaLamMazoo—‘“Coatings—Board and 
Paper” will be discussed by the Michi- 
gan Division of the American Pult 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation at 6:30 P.M., Thursday, April 
17th, at the Park- American Hotel 
John F. Halladay, industrial process 
consultant, of Elkhart, Ind., will be the 
speaker. There will also be several 
outstanding coating men, well-known 
in their respective fields, on the panel 
for the discussion that will follow Mr 
Halladay’s talk. 


Gaylord Container Drops 
Preferred Sinking Fund 


Sr. Lovis--Stockholders of Gaylora 
Container Corp., at a special mecting 
here late last week approved an amend- 
ment to the company’s charter elimin- 
ating the sinking fund provisions for 
preferred stock retirement. 

The company, during eight years, 
has retired 20,178 preferred shares of 
the 110,000 originally issued. Becausé 
of the increased market value of the 
common and the recent three-fer-one 
split of that stock, 56,737 shares of 
preferred. were voluntarily converted 
up to December 31, 1946, leaving 35,- 
058 shares of preferred outstanding 
at the year end. 
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Extra large plates in Gould 
Kathanode Batteries 
produce more power. 


it takes powerful men to make shot-put records. 
it takes powerful batteries to meet operating 
schedules in modern material handling. That is 
why Gould Kathanode has been designed so 
extra power is packed into each cell. 


and here a the Keason why 


The spun glass mats and unit-seal envelope that make up 

the well known Gould Kathanode unit hold all useful 

active material in place. Shedding is minimized. Sedi- 
ment chambers are smaller. Plates are 
larger. The result is more battery in the 
same space. ts b 


Gould Kathanode Batteries maintain full 
capacity and have extra power for emer- 
gencies. Get the facts. Write Dept. 53 
for Catalog 100 on Gould Kathanode 
Batteries for Industrial Truck and Trac- 
tor Service. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORPORATION, Depew, N. Y. 

Service Centers: Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo ¢ Chicago 

Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit « Kansas City « Los Angeles 

New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh @ St. Lovis ¢ St. Paul 
San Francisco @ Seattle © Zanesville 
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Container Corp. Net 
Jumped Five-Fold 


New Yorxk—Consolidated net sales 
of National Container Corporation and 
its subsidiaries for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1946 amounted to $28,776,- 
078.71, compared with $18,766,822.26 
for the year ended December 31, 1945. 
Net profit for the year ended December 
31,1946, after all charges including 
Federal taxes based on income, totalled 
$5,605,896.27, which after provision for 
preferred dividends amounted to $6.82 
per common share on 811,180 common 
shares outstanding as at December 31, 
1946. This compares with net profit of 
$1,185,919.91 for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1945 and $1.68 per common 
share on 676,330 common shares out- 
standing as at December 31, 1945. 

Consolidated net sales for the period 
October Ist to December 31, 1946 
amounted to $9,796,291.15 compared 
with $4,422,591.49 for the period 
October Ist to December 31, 1945. 

Net profit for the period October Ist 
to December 31, 1946, after all charges 
including Federal Taxes, based on in- 
come, totalled $2,275,756.07, which 
after provision for preferred dividends 
amounted to $2.74 per common share 
on 811,180 common shares outstanding 
on December 31, 1946. This compares 
with net profit of $232,974.07 for the 
period October lst to December 31, 
1945 and twenty-eight cents per com- 
mon share on 676,330 common shares 
outstanding on December 31, 1945. 

At the annual meeting on April 9 


stockholders will be asked to approve 
an increase in authorized common from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 shares. The 
board, it was added, has no definite 
plans at present for issuing this stock. 


Directors will recommend at the 
meeting that shareholders approve an 
authorization to create a new preferred 
issue with a par value of $10,000,000. 
It is contemplated that this stock will 
be sold in the near future, with pro- 
ceeds to be used as the needs arise and 
as determined by the board. 


St. Helens Votes Shares 
For Stock Dividend 


San Francisco—Stockholders of St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Company have 
approved increasing the outstanding 
capital shares to prepare for a 100 per 
cent stock dividend, payable April 1 
to stockholders of record March 15. 
The 210,000 of $10-par shares will be- 
come 420,000 such shares. 


Secretary Irving T. Rau said the ac- 
tion was designed to obtain wider stock 
distribution. 


Puget Sound Doubles Dividend 


BELLINGHAM, Wash. — Directors of 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
on March 5 declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents a share on 
the preferred stock, payable April 1st 
to stockholders of record March 15, 
1947, and a dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 3lst to stockholders of record 
March 17, 1947. £ 


St. Regis Sales Hit 
New High in 1946 


New Yorxk—Net income of the St. 
Regis Paper Company and subsidiaries 
for 1946 set a new high at $5,563,604, 
more than doubling the $2,211,411 total 
for 1945, while net sales climbed to a 
new peak of $82,782,186 from $52,500,- 
824 in the previous year, Roy K. Fer- 
guson, president, reported late last 
week. In his annual statement to stock- 
holders, Mr. Ferguson says that this 
year’s plans call for further moderni- 
zation of plants and completion of 
projects now under way, and predicts 
that 1947 sales volume will exceed 
$110,000,000. 

The 1946 net income was exclusive 
of $1,500,000 profit realized on the sale 
of investments and which was credited 
to contingency reserve. In the previous 
year there was a similar profit of $2,- 
000,000. 

Pointing out that there have been 
“increased demands” for the company’s 
printing, publication and converting 
papers, multiwall paper bags, bag fill- 
ing machines, pulp and plastics, Mr. 
Ferguson said, “Plans for 1947 call for 
further modernization of plants, re- 
placement of obsolete equipment, de- 
velopment and installation.of mechan- 
ized high-speed units, as well as com- 
pletion of other projects now under 
way.” 

“These things will mean,” he ex- 
plained, “that the production of the 
company’s wood cellulose products will 
proceed in larger volume and with in- 
creased manufacturing efficiency, 
pointing toward greater return to the 
company and its stockholders.” 

Mr. Ferguson said that 1946 marked 
the realization of many objectives in 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Robert Gair Profits 
More Than Doubled 


New York — For the year ended 
December 31, 1946, profits of the 
Robert Gair Company, and its consoli- 
dated domestic subsidiary (without 
giving effect to the dividend received 
from Gair Company Canada Limited), 
was $2,066,022, and the profit of Gair 
Company Canada Limited and_ its 
Canadian subsidiaries was $578,342. 
The combined profit of the company 
and its domestic and Canadian sub- 
sidiaries was $2,644,364. After the 
payment of $340,824 in dividends on 
the company’s preferred stock, the 
balance of $2,303,540 .was equal to 
$1.52 per share on the 1,740,440 shares 
of common stock outstanding. For the 
previous year the comparable com- 
bined profit was $993,872. After divi- 
dends of $311,538 on the preferred 
stock, the balance of $682,334 was 
equal to 55 cents per share on the 
1,231,447 shares of common stock then 
outstanding. 

George E. Dykes, president of Rob- 
ert Gair, in the report to stockholders, 
stated that mill operations were handi- 
capped throughout the year by the 
limited supply of raw materials. Pulps 
in particular were critically short, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dyke who added that 
“the pulp situation promises to be 
slightly better in 1947 but a return to 
normal conditions cannot be expected 
for an indefinite period.” The shortage 
of waste paper, he stated, which pre- 
vailed in 1945, was somewhat eased in 
1946. 


The new kraft pulp and paperboard 
mill being built at Port Wentworth, 
Georgia, by the company’s subsidiary, 
the Southern Paperboard Corporation, 
is expected to be completed by the end 
of 1947. The final cost of this mill, the 
report stated, is now estimated at 
around $12 million, compared with an 
estimate of $9 million made a year 
ago. 

Net sales to customers of all prod- 
ucts in the United States in 1946 were 
$33,696,905, compared with $28,092,- 
772 in 1945, an increase of $5,604,133. 
During 1946 the company’s mills in 
the United States produced 299,262 
tons of paperboard, compared with 
268,477 tons in 1945, an increase of 
30,785 tons. Total sales of all prod- 
ucts in 1946 were 308,453 tons, com- 
pared with 285,797 tons in 1945, an 
increase of 22,656 tons. 

The paperboard mills of the com- 
pany* operated at 92 percent of rated 
capacity in 1946 compared with 87 
percent in 1945. Shipments of all 
grades of containers increased 5 per- 
cent in square footage, and tons of 
cartons sold increased over 17 percent. 

The demand for paperboard prod- 
ucts continued unabated throughout 
the year. The production of the in- 
dustry in the United States in 1946 
was 8,320,000 tons of paperboard, the 
highest on record, an increase of 490,- 
000 tons over 1945, or over 6 percent. 
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The unfilled paperboard tonnage of the 
industry on order at the end of 1946 
was over 15 percent.in excess ot that 
at the end of 1945. The unfilled orders 
of your company for paperboard were 
20 percent larger on December 31, 
1946, than at the correspondihg date 
of the previous year. 

The shortage of paperboard in re- 
cent years has emphasized its essen- 
tiality and the diversity of its use. 
During the war approximately 85 per- 
cent of all war materials were carried 
in paperboard containers of one kind 
or another. Every household is a con- 
sumer of paperboard products. Every 
year packaging becomes indispensable 
to more and more industries. 


Gypsum Sales Up 42 Percent 
Profits Quadrupled in 1946 


Burrato, N. Y.—With sales up 42 
percent to a. new all-time high, net 
profit of the National Gypsum Com- 
pany rose in 1946 to $4,023,952, equal 
to $2.21 a common share, compared 
with $1,000,616, or 51 cents a share, 
in 1945, 

“These increases,” President Melvin 
H. Baker explained, “were possible in 
spite of price advances of less than 
16 percent from 1940 average and only 
7 percent since the end of OPA con- 
trols.” Record sales of $38,056,822, 
compared with $26,742,094 in 1945, and 
were 57 percent greater than the com- 
pany’s best pre-war year, Mr. Baker 
said. 

“During 1946, new capital stock was 
issued for $8,177,000 and an additional 
$5,000,000 was secured through in- 
creases in long-term loans,” he re- 
ported. “The company expended $8,- 
361,528.in 1946 for property, plants, 
equipment and three ships as part of a 
continuing moderation and expansion 
program. An amount of $11,800,000 
has been approved for major plant de- 
velopment during 1947. 

“At present, full capacities are being 
utilized and by summer new facilities 
will permit production of additional 
products. Availability of additional 
raw materials will help give greater 
volume from some /plants than was 
obtained last year.” 


Hoberg Income for 1946 
Was Nearly Trebled 


GREEN Bay, Wis. — Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Inc., reported 1946 net income 
of $414,273, equal to $4.03 a common 
share after preferred dividend re- 
quirements. This compares with $145,- 
195, or $1.13 a share, the preceding 
year. Sales increased to $7,292,000 last 
year from $6,368,440 in 1945. 

The year was satisfactory from the 
earnings standpoint despite the many 
reconvension problems and a_ labor 
shortage. This was the result of im- 
proved equipment which enabled great- 
er efficiency and increased production, 
J. M. Conway, president, told stock- 
holders. Elimination of price ceilings 
also helped the company to earn a nor- 
mal profit, he added. 


Scott Sales Rose 
To New High Mark 


Cuester, Pa. — Scott Paper Com- 
pany for year ended December 31, 
1946, reports consolidated net earnings 
of $2,019,614, after all charges, includ- 
ing provision for all taxes, as com- 
pared to $1,756,205 in 1945. After pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, earnings 
per common share in 1946 were $2.07 
as compared to $2 per share in 1945, 
based on the average number of shares 
outstanding for the respective periods. 

Thomas B. McCabe, president, who 
returned to the company recently after 
an absence of nearly two years in the 
service of the Government, stated that 
consolidated net sales for 1946 amount- 
ed to $46,222,804, a new high record. 
A substantial portion of the increase 
over 1945 resulted from sales of Cut- 
Rite wax paper which became a Scott 
product on May 26, 1945. Net sales in 
1946 reflect shipments of this brand 
for a full year as compared to ap- 
proximately seven months in 1945. 

Referring to the price situation, Mr. 
McCabe stated that it was “our de- 
cision after decontrol by OPA to keep 
our prices at as low a level as prac- 
ticable, even though the current short- 
age of paper products offered the op- 
portunity to sell our popular house- 
hold brands at much higher prices. 

“At the end of 1946, well after de- 
control, we put into effect our present 
prices. They reflect a relatively slight 
increase over the former OPA level.” 
On the average the company’s present 
prices are approximately 21 percent 
above the level of 1941, whereas the 
cost of its principal materials and 
average weekly rate of pay have 
shown a substantially greater increase. 

Touching on the general shortage of 
sanitary paper products, Mr. McCabe 
stated, “it has been impossible for the 
industry to satisfy completely the de- 
mand for these products during the 
past few years because of heavy gov- 
ernment requirements for sanitary and 
special papers during the war period, 
limitations on the availability of pulp 
and supplies, and restrictions on ex- 
pansion of manufacturing facilities. 
The natural increase in the population, 
greater purchasing power, and educa- 
tional advertising with respect to 
health and sanitation have been addi- 
tional factors.” : 

In conclusion, Mr. McCabe said that 
“during the past few years we have 
strongly consolidated our position by 
the acquisition of additional plants and 
equipment. This has been reflected 
directly in substantially increased sales 
volume and greater variety of prod- 
ucts. Our line of household items now 
includes six as compared to three in 
1940. The most recent additions are 
Cut-Rite wax paper and Scotties facial 
tissue. Scotties are gradually being ex- 
tended into national distribution. This 
well established and diversified sales 
volume is a sound foundation upon 
which to build a growing and dynamic 
business.” 
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fire-retardant 


Although it’s not apparent to the 
eye, something important has been 
added to this root. Aspecial Koppers 
pressure-treatment has promoted 
the wood into the fire-retardant 
class. Sparks find discouragement, 
instead of a welcome. 

One early installation got a dra- 
matic test when a fire broke out in 
a lacquer pit and roared like a 
blow-torch up against the roof 
structure. There was no spreading 
of the fire, so the efforts of the 
fighter-crew were concentrated on 
the pit itself. When the fire was 
out, in spite of heat that had ruined 
electrical conduit and fixtures, the 
only damage to the wood was a 
char in the area exposed to flame. 
Even this was so shallow that struc- 
tural integrity of the beams was 
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not impaired—no replacements 
were made. 

Fire-retardance adds another to 
the long list of economies and ad- 
vantages that recommend pressure- 
treated wood for many varieties of 
structures: low first cost, low main- 
tenance, ease and speed of con- 
struction, ease and economy of 
alteration, enduring resistance to 


decay and insect attack. Koppers 
treating plants, located in strategic 
areas, are equipped to pressure- 
treat your lumber . . . and, if de- 
sired, to frame it to blue-print prior 
to treatment. For helpful informa- 
tion on treatments and applica- 
tions, ask for our bulletin, ‘‘Eco- 
nomical and Permanent Construc- 
tion with Pressure-Treated Wood.” 


KOPPERS PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 


KOPPERS 
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St. Regis Sales Hit 
New High in 1946 
(Continued from page 14) 


the company’s,Jong-range planning and 
listed among the year’s more important 
accomplishments : 

1. “Wider diversification of prod- 
ucts, closer integration of operations, 
and increased production” through ac- 
quisition of Florida Pulp and Paper 
Company, Pensacola, Fla.; Nashua 
River Paper Company, East Pepperell, 
Mass.; Maine Seaboard Paper Com- 
pany, Bucksport, Me.; Bryant Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Henne- 
pin Paper Company, Little Falls, 
Minn., and an interest in Alabama 
Pulp and Paper Company, Pensacola, 
Fla., in each case making “valuable 
additions to its management staff” and 
securing “additional groups of ‘skilled 
technicians” ; 

2. Addition of 659,000 acres to its 
timber holdings, bringing the total to 

1,442,140 acres; and 
' 3. Virtual completion of the $2,000,- 
000 expansion program at the Panelyte 
plastics plant in Trenton, N. J., and 
of the $6,000,000 expansion and mod- 
ernization program at the Deferiet, 
N. Y., pulp and paper mill. 

The company now has 38 mills and 
plants in 14 states and three in Canada, 
as well as owned and affiliated bag 
manufacturing facilities abroad. It 
also operates 26 sales offices in 18 
States, in addition to two Canadian 
sales offices. 

Statistically, the report revealed that 
the company’s 23 paper machines in its 
seven printing paper mills are pro- 
ducing 1,000 tons daily of high-quality 
printing and converting papers for 
publishers of national magazines, com- 
mercial printers, mail order house 
catalogs, and for telephone directories 
and other uses; that the capacity of 
its multiwall bag plants now totals 
263,570 tons annually, and that capac- 
ity of its Panelyte plastics plants is 25,- 
000,000 pounds annually. 

The December 31 balance sheet 
showed total assets of $99,170,469, of 
which $38,776,556 were current assets, 
compared with current liabilities of 
$9,706,413. 

Mr. Ferguson also informed stock- 
holders that: 

“The development of peroxide 
bleaching methods has continued with 
great success and the technical staff 
has been able to show increased qual- 
ity in papers and increased efficiency 
in pulping methods through the use of 
this new and remarkably fine bleach. 
As shown below, several applications 
of these new methods have been made, 
varying to meet the individual situa- 
tions at the various mills. 

“The St. Regis patented procedure 
of applying the bleach liquor in the 
grinder pit has now been worked out 
on a commercial scale and is in com- 
mercial operation. 

“Construction of buildings and in- 
stallation of equipment will bring new 
bleaching methods into production .in 
the first quarter of 1947 in the sulphite 
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mill at Deferiet, and in the second 
quarter, in combined sulphite and 
groundwood bleaching at Bucksport. 

“At the Kalamazoo mill, a most 
radical and outstanding contribution 
has been made to the pulping of old 
paper stock by a new technique. Pro- 
duction has been increased 30 percent 
without making any major changes in 
equipment, and at the same time uni- 
formity and quality have been greatly 
improved. 

“As a further source of supply for 
St. Regis’ customers, the company has 
a long-term contract with Consolidated 
Paper Corporation, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, for the exclusive sale in the 
United States, Central and South 
America of the latter’s output of 
groundwood printing, publication and 
specialty papers, other than newsprint. 
Our technicians and engineers have 
been working closely with Consoli- 
dated in the building and change-over 
at the Laurentide mill. The first two 
machines are expected to go into pro- 
duction on St. Regis papers in the 
second quarter of 1947.” 

Stating also that supercalenders are 
being installed at Deferiet to give high 
surface gloss and printing quality to 
many coated grades, Mr. Ferguson 
said: 

“This same general program of in- 
creaséed efficiency and quality is being 
carried through at the other company 
mills, including Norfolk, N. Y., and 
Sartell, Minn., as well as the newly- 
acquired properties at Bucksport, Me.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; and Little Falls, 
Minn. These mills are now being 
welded into an over-all organization 
with universal standardization of 
methods and grades.” 

Of the multiwall bag division, Mr. 
Ferguson said: 

“One hundred eighty-two thousand 

tons of St. Regis bags were sold in 
1946 . . . a substantial increase over 
the 1945 sales. This new high in an- 
nual sales resulted from increased pur- 
chases of bags from established users 
and from sales to customers in new 
fields. 
_. “St. Regis is the largest producer of 
heavy duty multiwall paper bags, con- 
tinuing to hold the lead in this seg- 
ment of the paper industry. Approxi- 
mately 400 industrial and agricultural 
products are now packaged in heavy 
duty multiwall paper bags. 

“During 1946 substantial progress 
was made in the packaging of flour in 
100-Ib. bags for bakeries. The sanitary 
advantages and the economies of St. 
Regis multiwall paper valve bag pack- 
aging have been demonstrated to, and 
accepted by, large numbers of bakers. 

“In certain other fields where the 
multiwall bag may become the stand- 
ard package, St. Regis bags are under- 
going shipping and storage tests. Re- 
sults to date indicate that the products 
are received in better condition when 
packed in multiwall bags than in cur- 
rently used containers. In view of the 
fact that multiwall bags give better 
protection, cost less and reduce over- 
all packaging costs, the company an- 


ticipates the development of substan- 
tial business in these additional fields.” 

Mr. Ferguson said that additional 
machines for making small bags for 
household sugar and other commodities 
are on order for the Watertown, N. Y,, 
plant and that when they are installed 
the annual production will more than 
double. 

“Closely affiliated with paper de- 
velopment and bag construction,” Mr. 
Ferguson said, “is the research being 
carried on by the Engineering and 
Machine Division at Oswego, N. Y,, 
in the refinement of present valve bag 
filling machines and the development 
and perfection of new packers. 

“St. Regis filling machines are fast 
becoming standard equipment for the 
packing of industrial shipments of con- 
struction, agricultural and dry chemi- 
cal products. Installations for the last 
three years have been as follows: 

149 bag filling machines in 1944 
254 bag filling machines in 1945 
438 bag filling machines in 1946 


“The years 1945 and 1946 each 
strike a new all-time high. Each in- 
stallation gains added_ significance 
when it is realized that every packer 
installed extends the use of paper 
valve bags. 

“The demand for the new 402-PS 
valve bag filling machine from the 
flour milling industry exceeded the 
company’s original expectations. Pack- 
ers are being produced as rapidly as 
possible to meet these increased de- 
mands.” 

Reporting on the operations of St. 
Regis’ Canadian subsidiary, St. Regis 
Paper Company (Canada) Ltd., Mr. 
Ferguson stated: 

“Paralleling the trend in the States, 
multiwall paper bags have made great 
gains in Canada. The total produc- 
tion of bags in 1946 showed a 350 
percent increase over the prewar pe- 
riod. 

“The St. Regis filling machines for 
multiwall valve bags have likewise 
gained increased acceptance in Canada. 
In 1939 there were 146 filling machines 
in operation while at the end of | 
this number had increased to 282 ma- 
chines.” 

Noting an increased demand for 
packers in Canada, Mr. Ferguson said: 
“Tt is expected that in 1947 contracts 
for the manufacture of larger num- 
bers of these packers will be placed 
with Canadian machine shops. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1947, contracts will be 
entered into for greatly expanded 
manufacture of packers in Canadian 
machine shops.” 


Marathon Pays $1.25 
on Preferred 


RoruscuHiLp, Wis. — A regular pre- 
ferred stock quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share, after payment of Wis- 
consin dividend privilege taxes, to 
paid to stockholders of the Marathon 
Corporation, April 1, 1947, was made 
public last week by D. C. Everest, 
president and general manager. 
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St. Lawrence Shareholders 
Organize Permanently 


(Continued from page 7) 


country’s great forest areas which are, 
for the most part, the property of the 
public and comprise one of Canada’s 
main economic resources. Being mind- 
ful of these things, our directors and 
management are in full sympathy with 
the nature of the reorganization which 
you have indicated, consistent with our 
responsibilities to the public and to the 
Provincial Governments whose tenants 
we are. We shall be glad to confer 
with you and assist the progress of 
your plans on this general basis.” 

Whatever else may be behind the 
present battle for control of the St. 
Lawrence Corporation, a $15 million 
holding company, it would appear that 
the cost of re-establishing the Red 
Rock, Ontario, project of Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company is a factor. 
It is estimated that the cost will run 
. into $11 million compared to an initial 
estimate of $5 million. It is feared in 
some quarters that expenditures in- 
volved in getting the Red Rock project 
in full running order will jeopardize 
continuity of Brompton dividends, 
which, presently, are the sole source of 
St. Lawrence income. 

The Red Rock enterprise was for- 
merly owned by Lake Sulphite Pulp 
Company, and is located at the small 
community of Red Rock, 70 miles from 
Fort William, Ont. It has never been 
completed and has been lying idle in a 
state of suspension since early in the 
war. At a meeting of St. Lawrence 
Corporation shareholders in Novem- 
ber, 1941, to approve the acquisition 
of the property, there was considerable 
opposition on a number of points to 
the deal. A. F. White, recently re- 
signed from the parent corporation, 
was the leader in supporting the pur- 
chase. The proposal was defeated by 
those in attendance at the meeting, but 
was subsequently passed when a re- 
corded vote of all the proxies gave 
the proposition approval. 

When the Red Rock project was 
embarked upon, it was estimated that 
the total expenditure would not be over 
$5 million. In Brompton’s 1944 annual 
report, signed by A. F. White, it was 
estimated that $3.7 millions expendi- 
ture, in addition to the $1,967,412 
already spent, would complete the pro- 
ject. By February, 1947, expenditures 
had been $8.2 millions and estimates 
‘ from the company’s present manager 
and an independent engineer indicate 
that the total investment will be close 
to $11 millions. This, it is felt, makes 
maintenance of the present $1 a share 
annual dividend by Brompton question- 
able. It is this situation that is said 
to have brought about the resignation 
of Arthur F. White, according to the 
Financial Post. There is no suggestion 
as to why Mr. White remains presi- 
dent of Brompton, the source of St. 
Lawrence Corporation revenue. 

How to liquidate dividend arrears on 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills preferred 
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and St. Lawrence Corporation class 
“A” in fairness to shareholders and 
yet not saddle the properties with 
charges that cannot be reasonably 
maintained under less favorable oper- 
ating conditions is the problem fac- 
ing both sides to the controversy. 
There is a suggestion that St. Law- 
rence management might sell limits 
in the Lower St. Lawrence area to 
meet requirements at Red Rock and at 
the-same time enable maintenance of 
Brompton dividends. But there are 
those who see these limits as an asset 
that should be retained. In the back- 
ground is the Quebec government 
which has power over timber conces- 
sions and which has declared its oppo- 
sition to speculative manipulation of 
any kind. It is not clear, however, that 
the Quebec premier would consider 
either side to the controversy as in 
that class. It would seem that his ap- 
proval or otherwise would depend 
largely upon the plans and intentions 
of either group. Neither side is saying 
much about that phase. 


Both groups claim control and both 
will be actively seeking proxies. As 
stated last week, the battle is between 
the present management and the for- 
mer head, Arthur F, White, and his 
associates. Financial circles assume 
that the shareholders’ representative 
committee, which includes Dominion 
Securities Corporation, will support 
the present management. This group 
has announced it will cooperate with 
the management and help protect the 
interests of all shareholders in any re- 
organization plan. It is also assumed 
that White will be supported by the 
associated groups including E. P. Tay- 
lor, Van Alstyne, Hugh MacKay and 
W. C. Pitfield & Co. 

The complicated nature of St. Law- 
rence Corporation holdings is given as 
follows: A subsidiary, St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills, has 124,975 shares of six 
percent preferred, par $100 (on which 
dividend arrears were $68.75 a share 
at Jan. 15, 1947) and 514,675 common 
shares (512,749 owned by St. Law- 
rence Corp.) outstanding at Dec. 31, 
1946. As a result of being in arrears, 
preferred holders are entitled to elect 
one less than a majority of the direc- 
tors (i.e., five out of the present 10 
directors). No one yet has questioned 
St. Lawrencé Corp.’s present manage- 
ment claim that it has the control of 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills preferred. 
St. Lawrence Corporation’s directors 
would elect the other five. 


Western Waxed Paper Buy 
Plant Site in California 


San Leannro, Cal.—Western Waxed 
Paper Co., a division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, has purchased a 22- 
acre plant location near San Leandro. 
A new $1 million plant will be started 
in mid-summer and should be finished 
sometime next year. It will replace 
the present facilities. All waxed paper 
production of the company is expected 
to be done in the new plant. 


Eagle A Doubled Its 
Profits in 1946 


Hotyoxe, Mass.—The American 
Writing Paper Corporation’s net profit 
for the year ending December 31, was 
$305,818.09, after all expenses includ- 
ing $279,965.10 for estimated federal 
income taxes, according to the annual 
report received by the stockholders 
from Thomas Harper Blodgett, chair- 
man of the board and president. The 
net profit for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, was $150,610.86 after all 
expenses, including $157,113.95 for 
estimated federal income taxes. 

Blodgett’s statement continues :— 

“For the fourth quarter of 1946, 
there was a profit of $81,508.82 after 
all expenses and provision for federal 
taxes on income of $92,287.18 but be- 
fore year-end adjustments. After year- 
end adjustments of $59,944.14, the 
profit transferred to surplus was 
$141,452.96. For the same quarter of 
1945, the profit transferred to surplus 
was $42,593.47. 

“Your directors have authorized the 
officers to effect plans permitting the 
retirement of the remaining $505,550 
of General Mortgage Bonds in 1947 
from the cash balances of the corpora- 
tion. 

“Since the termination of govern- 
ment controls, necessary sales price 
adjustments have been put into effect. 
They have been essential to offset in- 
creased costs that have confronted us. 

“An immediate and important prob- 
lem that faces us as the continued 
critical shortage of vital materials and 
supplies. Every effort is being made to 
overcome this difficulty. Your manage- 
ment feels that the forecast of a date 
for payment of wages on capital in 
the form of dividends again must be 
deferred until the necessary equipment 
rehabilitation program has been sub- 
stantially effected.” 


Superintendents Will Meet 
In Holyoke on April 12 


Hotyoxe, Mass.—The April meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Super- 
intendent Association of papermakers 
will be held at the Roger Smith hotel 
here on April 12, with a large delega- 
tion expected, Robert W. Pattison, 
superintendent at the American Writ- 
ing Paper Corp., and chairman of the 
activities committee had announced. | 

A business meeting will be held in 
the afternoon and a dinner dance will 
follow in the evening with special 
entertainment. The speakers for the 
occasion were announced as follows: 
Harold Martin, labor commissioner in 
the Connecticut Valley, who will_dis- 
cuss “Labor Relations ;” Stephen Stap- 
ley of the Provincial Paper Co. im 
Thorold, Canada, who will talk on the 
“Stapley Pulper,” which he invented ; 
and Gustave Peterson of the Rice- 
Barton Corp. of Worcester, paper 
machine manufacturers, whose subject 
will be “New Paper Machines.” 
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N pulp production is 
proportional to the surface speed of the stone, 
all other variables being equal. The Roberts 
Grinder is designed for high-speed grinding 
and built for efficient operation at the maxi- 
mum speeds for which artificial stones are 
guaranteed—up to 5000 surface feet a min- 
ute. And in the Roberts grinding is con- 
tinuous, the wood always in contact with the 
stone, and over a greater grinding area. So in 
this modern grinder are combined the three 
operating factors that produce larger daily 
tonnage — high-speed, continuous grinding 
and wide grinding contact. That’s why one unit 
grinds 50 tons of pulp in twenty-four hours, 
easily replaces three or four pocket grinders. 
For the maximum manufacturing efficiency in 
your groundwood mill and for more uniform 
quality pulp—check the performance record 


and the operating advantages of the Roberts 
Grinder. 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


APPLETON e WISCONSIN ° Eastern Sales Representatives: CASTLE & OVERTON, Inc., 630 Fifth .Avenue, New York 
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STONE SURFACE SPEEDS UP 
TO 5000 FEET A MINUTE 
GRINDING 50 TONS OF PULP 
OR MORE IN 24 HOURS 
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California Chemists 
To Stage Convention 


San Francisco—Dr. Robert Matte- 
son, chairman of the California Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, reports that the Pacific Indus- 
trial Conferences will run concurrently 
with the Pacific Chemical Exposition 
to be held in the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium from October 21 to 25, 
1947, Dr. Matteson states the Cali- 
fornia Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society will be host to ten organ- 
ized groups which have offered to pro- 
vide the bulk of the program matérial 
for the Pacific Industrial Conferences 
by conducting one- and two-day con- 
ferences on industrial applications of 
recent scientific developments. Speak- 
ers and subjects for discussion will be 
selected by each group. These meet- 
ings will be open to all who register 
. at the Exposition. 

The conferences, supplementing the 
exhibits of the Pacific Chemical Ex- 
position, are planned to help the execu- 
tives and technical personnel in all 
types of industrial plants to solve thou- 
sands of production problems. 

Local representatives of the organ- 
izations participating in the Pacific In- 
dustrial Conferences are now in the 
process of preparing programs. The 
organizations are: American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers; American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials; Analytical 
Group, California Section, American 
Chemical Society; Golden Gate Paint 
& Varnish Production Club; Institute 
of Food Technologists; Northern Cali- 
fornia Rubber Group; Pacific Insecti- 
cide Institute; Petroleum Group, Cali- 
fornia Section, American Chemical 
Society; Technical Association, Pulp 
& Paper Institute ; and Western Chem- 
ical Market Research Group. 

Additional conferences will be ar- 
ranged by the California Section of 
the American Chemical Society on spe- 
cial subjects not covered by cooper- 
ating groups. 


Sen. Styles Bridges to Speak 
At NPTA Opening Session 


New Yorx—Sen. Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire has been secured as 
leading speaker at the opening session 
of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion convention on March 31 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. As usual this will be 
a full industry gathering to which 
manufacturers and guests are cordially 
invited. 

The prominence of Senator Bridges 
has increased steadily during his ten 
years of service in Washington and 
he has taken a position of leadership 
on many of the foremost issues before 
Congress. He is a dynamic speaker, 
whose views on current questions are 
well considered and whose discussion 
of national affairs and policies will be 
informative and inspiring. 
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Court Refuses to Approve 
NLRB Ruling on Brown Company 


Boston, Mass.—The First U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals has refused 
to order enforcement of a National 
Labor Relations Board order forbid- 
ding certain alleged labor practices of 
the Brown Company, a Maine corpora- 
tion doing business at Berlin, N. H. 

The NLRB had directed the pulp 
and paper firm to cease practices it 
said had the effect of dominating and 
coercing 270 office employes, who had 
contemplated organization of an inde- 
pendent labor organization called the 
Brown Company Office Workers Asso- 
ciation. 

The order stemmed from charges 
that the company warned some em- 
ployes that working conditions would 
be “worsened” if the union won an 
election then pending. 

Judge Francis J. W. Ford dissented 
in the court’s 2 to 1 decision saying 
“There was substantial support in the 
evidence for the finding .. . that the 
respondent had interfered with its em- 
ployes in the exercise of rights . 
and is thereby guilty of an unfair labor 
practice. .. .” 


Shortages Affect 
Midwestern Area 


Cuicaco—No improvement in the 
shortages which now plague the paper 
industry is expected in this market 
before mid-summer at least. Local re- 
ports indicate that the world-wide 
shortage of paper cannot possibly be- 
gin to correct itself before then, and 
there is the added.eterrent of work 
stoppage and shogsagés in supply mills 
to aggravate th® situation. The Con- 
gressional approach to the problem, the 
discussion of potential productive 
sources in Alaska and elsewhere and 
even the conservation programs which 
have real merit are all “long term” 
developments, according to the local 
trade. 

Earnings-wise, the local press has 
been full of reports of remarkable 
statements from paper concerns, but 
the improvement is credited more to 
the revision of the excess profits tax 
provisions rather than to any marked 
increase in sales. Sales are hard to 
make, say reports, not because of a 
lack of demand but because of a lack 
of the goods to supply that demand. 

Increases for at least one grade of 
waste paper were announced during 
the week. Paper mills were said to be 
paying $36 a ton, f.o.b. Chicago, for 
truck loads or carlots of No. 1 cor- 
rugated, $3 above the February price. 
Dealer quotations™on old containers 
were raised 5 cents to $1.20 to $1.30 
a hundredweight. Other waste paper 
prices were reported unchanged with 
mills quoting $20, a ton on No. 1 
mixed and $30 on No. 1 news. Sup- 
plies were fairly good with more mod- 
erate weather. 


Plan Improvement of 
Cape Vincent Harbor 


Cape Vincent, N. Y. — Deepening 
of the Cape Vincent harbor sched- 
uled to get underway here in April 
or May will be a boon to the paper 
industry in this area, The program 
calls for deepening of the harbor along 
the dock to a 20-foot depth. At pres- 
ent time the harbor is 15 feet deep. 
When the $60,000 project is com- 
pleted, the largest lake vessels will be 
able to get into the dock. 

Village Attorney Charles A. Mac- 
Henry said “under present conditions 
it is necessary for some of the large 
boats to be partially unloaded away 
from the docks and then brought in to 
be tied up. The deepening of the har- 
bor will do away with all of that.” 

It was intimated by Mr. MacHenry 
that installations may be erected here 
for the unloading of pulp just as soon 
as the deepening is completed. He 
said it is possible that a newsprint 
warehouse might be erected at Cape 
Vincent for the handling of Canadian 
newsprint. 

If such a warehouse is erected, Mr. 
MacHenry said it would be possible 
to bring Canadian newsprint in here 
seven months a year and store it in 
the warehouse and ship it out as need- 
ed by newspapers, using trucks or box 
cars. 

“We have been working on the har- 
bor development program for a con- 
siderable period of time and now it 1s 
going to be realized,” said Mr. Mac- 
Henry. “It is going to mean much to 
Cape Vincent.” 


Gilman Union Stages 
Dinner-Dance 


LyNpDONVILLE, Vt.—A dinner party 
and dance was held recently here tor 
more than 700 men and women mem- 
bers, friends and guests of Local 125, 
the union representing the workers at 
the Gilman Paper company. J 

Speakers at the session were Wil- 
liam McKee, director of the State ol 
Vermont Unemployment Compensation 
Commission ; Freeman Saltus, editor of 
the State of Maine Labor Gazette: 
William Hineline, assistant secretary 
of the international union; Eron Vella- 
man, AFL organizer from Boston and 
Andrew Lemieus of the Gilman Paper 
company. 


Holyoke Gets Swedish Pulp 


Hotyoxe, Mass.—The critical freight 
car shortage that is strangling ship- 
ments from Canada into this country 
has already delayed some pulp ship- 
ments: into the Holyoke Paper mills. 
However, several carloads of Swedish 
pulp arrived in the city last week — 
the port of Boston. This was the ~ 
Swedish pulp to come here in months 
and alleviated the shortage of that raw 
material. 
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Allis-Chalmers’ new low-head knotter 


A-C Shows New Line 
Of Low Head Knotters 


MILWAUKEE — A new “Low-Head” 
knotter, which is said to give lower 
cost per ton per square feet of screen 
than any knotter on the market along 
with new high capacities for a wide 
range of paper pulps, has been intro- 
duced by the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Available in high tensile steel, plas- 
tic coated high tensile steel, and stain- 
less steel models for non - corrosive, 
corrosive, and highly corrosive condi- 
tions, the knotter’s long screen deck 
permits use of closely controlled ad- 
justable sprays. This results in a 
cleaner pulp and for most pulps a fiber 
loss of less than one pound per ton 
of feed. 

It is claimed for the knotter that 
because more of the rejects are re- 
moved ahead of the fine screening 
operation, the capacity of fine screens 
is also increased. An open deck makes 
the knotting operation visible at all 
times for close control over a wide 
range of pulp consistencies. A com- 
pact, space-saving unit, the new 
knotter has the same vibrating mech- 
anism as the Allis- Chalmers “Low- 
Head” screen. 


Two Firms Advance Their 
Bleached Sulphite Prices 


New Yorx. — Penobscot Chemical 
Fibre’ Company of Great Works, Me., 
has increased its quotation on bleached 
sulphite. pulp to $122.50 per ton de- 
livered, The new price takes effect 
immediately. 

At the same time the Pulp Division 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
reports, that effective April 1, or com- 
mencing with the.second quarter, its 
new. price for bleached sulphite pulp 
will be $121.00 per ton delivered. 
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Goodrich Revises Its 
Air Hose Catalog 


AKron, Ohio —A new catalog sec- 
tion on its lines of air hose, used ex- 
tensively in many industrial fields has 
been published by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. Copies may be obtained 
from the company. The section de- 
scribes the construction and advan- 
tages of each type, outlines the appli- 
cations for which it is especially suited 
and gives data on sizes, braids and 
plies, pounds for 100 foot lengths, 
maximum lengths, outside diameters 
and working presseies. 


Liquid Conditioning Moves 
Plant to Linden 


Linpen, N. J.—Liquid Conditioning 
Corporation, manufacturers of Liquon 
processes and equipment for softening 
and clarification of water and for con- 
ditioning of other liquids, and Liq- 
uonex water treatment materials, has 
removed its main office and plant to 
Linden to take care of its expanding 
business. The new centralized facili- 
ties of the company include enlarged 
departments for designing, testing, re- 
search, assembly and warehousing. The 
location is at 114 East Price Street, 
Linden, N. J. 


Snow Hampers Racquette River 


PotspAamM, N. Y —The Racquette 
River Paper Company suffered a 
severe loss as a résult of the recent 
snowstorm and blockade of roads, ac- 
cording to Walter C. Sisson, an official 
of the company. Truck drivers were 
unable to make delivery of pulp logs 
from the south woods because of the 
blocked highways and the majority of 
employes were unable to reach the 
mills. 


Taber Prepares Bulletin 
On Stiffness Testing 


NortuH Tonawanpa, N. Y.—A pre- 
cision-type instrument designed and de- 
veloped expressly for accurately deter- 
mining and numerically evaluating the 
stiffness and resilience properties of 
thin, flexible materials (such as paper 
and paperboard, laminated plastics, 
light sheet metal) up to % inch in 
thickness, is described and illustrated 
in a six-page technical bulletin released 
by Taber Instrument Corporation. 

Outlining standardized techniques 
widely employed today in paper mills, 
manufacturing plants, industrial re- 
search laboratories, testing depart- 
ments and bureaus for obtaining ac- 
curate, reproducible results in measur- 
ing both initial and normal stiffness as 
well as the resilience of such materials, 
the bulletin pictures the testing se- 
quence from start to finish, showing 
clearly how the lightweight, portable, 
electrically-energized Taber V-5 Stiff- 
ness Gauge is used. 

Literature also enumerates the in- 
strument’s special features, lists avail- 
able accessories, gives engineering 
specifications, quotes prices. 

Research directors, chief chemists, 
testing engineers and other technical 
laboratory personnel or mill men re- 
sponsible for stiffness and resilience 
testing of thin, flexible materials will 
find this comprehensive yet concise 
folder a valuable addition to their 
work-reference library. 


Taylor's new stiffness tester 


Collins Visits New York 


New York, N. Y.—Richard Collins 
Manager of Manufacturing, Consoli- 
dated Paper Corporation, Ltd, of 
Montreal, P: Q., returned to Montreal 


last night after a brief vacation in 
New York. 
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Cameron Builds New Factory 


To Handle $4 Million Orders 


Brookryn, N. Y. — After’ having 
served the pulp and paper industry 
through forty progressive years, the 
Cameron Machine Company, 61 Poplar 
Street, is getting set for the future 
with a new $400,000 factory. Construc- 
tion on the plant began in August. 
The new plant is to be a two-story brick 
and steel building of modern design, 
with many up-to-date facilities for 
materials handling. Much of the wall 
area will be glass, insuring a daylight 
plant in which considerable new ma- 
chine tool equipment will be added to 
the present investment. The new fac- 
tory is in the same approximate loca- 
tion as the present plant, but the main 
entrance will be on Hicks and Fulton 
Streets facing the new Brooklyn Belt 
Parkway on which construction is soon 
to begin. 

“The new plant is in a sense an ex- 
pression of our faith in the future of 
the paper industry,” Mr. Wilshusen 
said, “and it is also an effort to re- 
arrange our manufacturing in order to 
better serve this industry whose patron- 
age over the past two decades is deeply 
appreciated in our organization.” 

Joining W. B. Wilshusen, president, 
on explaining the plans were Joseph 
S. Scheuermann, general sales man- 
ager, and H. ©. Overacker, advertis- 
ing and export manager. All three are 
well known to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry for their long service with 
Cameron Machine Company. 

Cameron Machine is one of the his- 
toric establishments of Brooklyn, hav- 
ing started in a basement at 4th and 
Baltic Streets, in 1906 by James A. 
Cameron whose father was also a me- 
chanic. Very early in his career Mr. 
Cameron developed the basic Cameron 
principle of the pressure splitting and 
roll winding of paper, and the growth 
of the company and all its modern 
models are based on developments of 
this basic principle. 


Soon the business had grown to such 
an extent that the property on and 
adjacent to 61 Poplar Street was pur- 
chased by the company. The present 
offices of the building are in what was 
erected as the Brooklyn Newsboys 
Home in 1886.. After the first world 
War, an abandoned church on the 
property was converted into factory 
space, and other buildings were sub- 
sequently taken-over. fs 

Mr. Cameron devoted himself to the 
paper industry right from the begin- 
ning, and he was then, and the or- 
ganization is said to” be now, the only 
firm specializing exclusively in winders 
and slitters. When Cameron Machine 
Company first began, the paper indus- 
try was not inclined to worry about the 
finished roll. But the founder and his 
successors have hammered steadily and 
successfully on the fact that “the pack- 
age sells the goods” and that a good 
roll is as important as good paper. To- 
day the winder is as important to the 
manufacturer as any other part of the 
paper machine set-up. 

The first Cameron machine was a 
42-inch model. Today there are 300- 
inch winders in operation, and the 
company has “Camachines” installed 
in every paper making country in the 
world. 

The present Cameron management 
has been with the company for many 
years, Mr. Wilshusen, for instance, 
joined Cameron in 1915. He became 
president in 1934, a@year after James 
Cameron’s death, y - 

He and his associates have seen and 
taken part in the developments in paper 
laminates, roll plastics, cellophane, 
waxed and greaseproof papers and 
other specialties. They have lived to 
see thousands of products fed from 
rolls, even metals. 

Cameron starts its new building with 
an excellent war record behind it. The 
company built machines for aircraft 


production, shell containers, and made 
winders for the rolling of nitrating 
pulps. It also manufactured valves for 
the Navy, and ground bronze rudders 
for minelayers. At war’s end it had 
begun on a contract for 37-mm guns, 

The company enters peace-time pro- 
duction with more than 700 machines 
on order—$4,000,000 worth—to add to 
the records of the 5,000 Cameron ma- 
chines now in operation throughout 
the world. Despite this backlog of or- 
ders, Cameron maintains its service 
organization at top efficiency. In addi- 
tion to the Brooklyn personnel, which 
handles the East and South, there is 
a Midwest office at 111 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago; and the far West is 
handled by the Pacific Coast Supply 
Company at Portland and. San Fran- 
cisco. A subsidiary company, Cameron 
Machine Co. of Canada’ Ltd., with 
office at Montreal and manufacturing 
facilities at Dundas, handles Canadian 
business. 


Calco Technical Bulletin 
Describes the Dyeometer 


Bounp Brook, N. J. — The paper, 
“The Dyeometer: An Instrument for 
Studying Color Reactions,” by Kienle, 
Royer and McCleary, which appeared 
in the December issue of the Textile 
Research Journal, has been reprinted 
as Calco Technical Bulletin No. 792, 
for immediate distribution by the Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company. 

The Dyeometer, a laboratory instru- 
ment developed in the Calco Research 
Laboratories, was exhibited at the 
AATCC Convention in December. This 
instrument makes possible the study of 
the dye liquor throughout the dyeing 
period. With the automatic recording 
spectrophotometer any changes taking 
place in a particular portion of the 
spectrum can be determined. The Dye- 
ometer now in use in the Calco Sales 
Application Laboratories makes possi- 
ble rigid control of variations of tem- 
perature, volume and circulation of 
the dyebath, the motion of the mate- 
rial being dyed and the surrounding 
atmosphere. 


The new Cameron Machine Company factory, as it will appear when completed 
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EVERY LANGSTON SLITTER IS BUILT UP, PART BY PART, 


ON A HEAVY BED-PLATE. THIS SUBSTANTIAL FOUNDA- 
TION, ON WHICH THE STURDY BOX SECTION SIDE 
FRAMES REST, ASSURES INCREASED RIGIDITY AND A 
MUCH SMOOTHER RUNNING MACHINE. LANGSTON 
SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS PRODUCE TIGHT, HARD 
CENTERED, UNIFORM ROLLS CUT CLEAN AND TRUE. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Kaufman to Promote Sales 
Of Electric Boat Presses 


New’ Yorx—Stuart E. Arnett, sales 
manager of the Printing Machinery 
Division of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany, has named Herbert Kaufman to 
be advertising and sales promotion 
consultant. He also announces that the 
Gotham Advertising Company, who 
has been the Electric Boat Company’s 
advertising agency for a number of 
years, will act as the agency for the 
Printing Machinery Division. 

Mr. Kaufman has been associated 
with the graphic arfs industry for 
more than fifteen years. For a short 
term after his release from the United 
States Naval Reserve, he was assistant 


to the president and director of sales 
and advertising for the Ever Ready 
Label Corporation. Prior to accepting 
a commission in the Navy, he was 
director of advertising and public re- 
lations for the General Printing Ink 
Corporation. In this capacity, he de- 
voted thirteen years to the promotion 
of printing inks, machinery and sup- 
plies. 


|. P. C. Buys Arkansas Acreage 


Pine Buiurr, Ark. — The Interna- 
tional Paper Company of New York 
City has purchased more than nine 
thousand acres of pine timber land in 
Jefferson, Grant and Saline counties 
for about $250,000. 
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Jules Stille 


St. PererssurG, Fla. — Jules Stille, 
for a number of years until his retire- 
ment early in 1942 a vice-president of 
the International Paper Company, died 
here March 9. 

His earliest connections with the 
business were in Chicago, where he 
had risen to be manager of the local 
office for the International company. 
He came to New York to assume man- 
agement of Kraft sales and remained 
there until he left to join the St. Regis 
Paper Company organization. He re- 
turned to International on December 
1, 1934, as vice-president in charge of 
Kraft. paper sales, a post which he 
held until his retirement in January 
1942. 


He was widely known in his chosen 
field, and was constantly active in pro- 
moting its welfare. He served on the 
Executive Committee of the Kraft 
Paper Association from 1933 until he 
retired from active business. He was 
vice-president of the group for two 
years, 1935 and 1936. 

He leaves a widow, Hannah, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Charlotte Vergara 
and Mrs. Dorothy Amparella, and a 
son, Jules, who is in the armed forces. 
Burial services were held later in the 
week in his home city, St. Louis. 


Leon M. Yoerg 


Daytona Bracu, Fla.—Leon M. 
Yoerg, formerly president of the 
American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., died on February 28th 
at the Halifax Hospital. Mr. Yoerg 
was born at South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
on October 10, 1881. Prior to joining 
the American Writing Paper Company 
he was employed by the Hampshire 
Paper Company and the Carew Mfg. 
Company, where he was superintend- 
ent. He retired from the American 
Writing Paper Company a few years 
ago, but continued to serve as a direc- 
tor and was also a director of the 
Holyoke Cooperative Bank. He was 
a member of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, of 
which he was at one time chairman 
of the TAPPI Paper Forming and 
Finishing Committee. 


Albert C. Mack 


Hamitton, Ohio—Albert-C. Mack, 
age 73, retired papermaker who was 
widely known, died of complications 
on February 23. Mr. Mack had been 
in ill health several years but his death 
came unexpectedly. 

Mr. Mack came to Hamilton on May 
30, 1911, after gaining wide experience 
in paper mills throughout the United 
States. He was employed as a fore- 
man at the Champion Paper and F ibre 
Company for 25 years, prior to his 
retirement in 1935. 
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Liquid Chlorine Versus Bleaching Powder 


ALTHOUGH bleaching powder was in regular use by pulp and paper makers for 
many years, it carried with it time consuming and costly difficulties. Bleaching 
powder was never stable in storage and when made into bleach liquor, it was 
difficult to get clear solutions and to eliminate sludge. 

When liquid chlorine became readily and cheaply available, the old bleach 
powder methods could be discarded. Under the stimulus of production for World 
War I, electrolytic cell design improved, chlorine production increased and eco- 
nomical methods of liquifying and*transporting were developed. Hooker engi- 
neers and chemists played an important part in this progress. They also helped 
specifically in the pulp and paper industry not only in improving bleaching tech- 
niques but in the designing of bleaching equipment. 

Hooker technicians are constantly engaged in making available for you the 
high purity liquid chlorine and other Hooker chemicals you use. The results of 
their studies, too, are available in Hooker Technical Bulletins and cover a wide 
range of subjects of interest to pulp and paper makers. A list of the titles of these 
bulletins and copies of those you would like to have will be sent to you when 
requested on your letterhead. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 

6 UNION STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

ae New York, N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash, 
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Office of the Paper Trave JourNaAL, 
Wednesday, March 12, 1947. 

Indications are that the domestic 
paper, pulp and board industry will 
place more emphasis this year on low 
cost production than on expanded vol- 
ume. While most mills have embarked 
on extensive construction programs, 
they aré aiming not so much at ex- 
panded operations as they are for more 
efficient production. Such a program 
is the only logical one since profit for 
any one year is not significant in view 
of the long-term and fluctuating na- 
ture of the industry. There are fur- 
ther indications that the year 1947 will 
find inventory accumulation giving 
way to inventory balance; and specula- 
tive buying, which was a major cause 
of the collapse in the ’20’s, becoming 
a. rare exception rather than an ac- 
cepted practice. Such a program might 
easily result in the establishment of 
new records in so far as production 
and distribution of paper raw mate- 
rials and finished products are con- 
cerned. Meanwhile, overall paper de- 
mand remains very heavy with reports 
indicating the industry is sold out at 
least through June. Paper men, how- 
ever, are tempering their optimistic 
outlook on the future with caution. 

The index of general business activ- 
ity for the week ended March 1 rose 
to 147.5 from 146.2 in the previous 
week, compared with 125.8 for the cor- 
responding week in 1946. The index 
of paperboard production rose to 181.7 
from 178.0 in the preceding week, 
compared with 161.1 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1946. 

Paper production for the week ended 
March 1 was estimated at 108.5 per- 
cent, compared with 105.9 for the pre- 
ceding week, with 101.8 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1946, with 89.3 for 
1945, with 88.7 for 1944, and with 89.7 
percent for 1943. 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended March 1 was 102.0 percent of 
capacity, compared with 103.0 percent 
for the preceding week, with 98.0 for 
the corresponding week in 1946, with 
96.0 for 1945, with 95.0 for 1944, and 
with 93.0 percent for the correspond- 
ing week in 1943. 

Almost 23 percent of all employees 
in the paper and allied products indus- 
try are veterans, as compared with 19.0 
percent for all manufacturing and 14.7 
percent for nondurable goods indus- 
tries according to Department of Com- 
merce reports. Weekly earnings for 
workers in the paper and allied prod- 
ucts industry reached a new high in 
almost every month throughout 1946. 
Average weekly earnings of $43.15 in 
1946, based on the first 11 months’ 
data, were some 82 percent greater 
than for the year 1939. Hours of work 
in the industry showed a_ gradual 
downward trend. They were still above 
above the 1942 average of 42.1 hours 
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or those of previous years including 
the 1939 average of 40.1 hours. 

Hourly earnings showed an upward 
trend, hitting a new peak of 106.4 
cents in November, making an 11 
month average of 99.5 cents per hour. 
This is 126 percent above the average 
for 1945 and 68.0 percent above the 
1939 yearly average. The increase in 
weekly earnings, accompanied by a 
slight decrease in hours of work plus 
a greater number of workers, raised 
the industry’s pay roll to new heights. 
The index of wage earner pay roll 
in November stood at 273.9 (1939 = 
100). The 11 month average is 244.8, 
which is some 21 percent above the 
annual average for 1945. 


Wood Pulp 


Less than half of the market wood 
pulp supply in 1946 was produced 
domestically. Canada and Newfound- 
land supplied about 28 percent of the 
total, while northern European coun- 
tries, particularly Sweden, furnished 
the remainder. The importance of 
market pulp is perhaps understandable 
when we realize that 20 to 60 percent 
of the total United States production 
of many major grades of paper and 
board (sanitary, fine, book, and ship- 
ping sack paper, and-folding boxboard, 
to name a few) depend substantially 
on market pulp. Current reports seem 
to caution that fuel shortages may re- 
strict Scandinavian production to 55 





_ percent of capacity and that the United 


States may possibly end the year with 
an over-all market pulp deficit of as 
much as 200,000 tons. 


Waste Paper 


Mill demand for waste paper con- 
tinues steady with prices firm at pre- 
vailing high rates. Kraft envelope cut- 
tings were particularly strong at the 
$105 level f.o.b. New York. White 
blank news continues steady at the $70 
to $80 level. No. 1 white ledger re- 
mains strong at $70 to $80. No. 1 
hard white envelope cuttings, one cut, 
are reported topping $120 in some in- 
stances. No. 1 assorted old kraft is 
active at $40 to $50. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Market for old rope is steady with 
No. 1 sisal strings 4.00 to 4.50c per 
100 pounds to mills f.o.b. New York. 
Foreign Manila continues 6.00 to 
7.00c; while domestic Manila stays 
around 5.75c. 

Bagging market is less active with 
domestic No. 1 gunny: $4.25 to $4.50 
per 100 pounds to mills f.o.b. New 
York. Light wool tares are reported 
around $4.60 and heavy wool tares 
about $5. 


Rags 
New domestic white shirt cuttings 
are reported strong at close to $13 per 





100 pounds plus dealer’s commission 
delivered to paper mills. Bleachable 
khaki at $5.50 to $6 showed up more 
active this week as did unbleachable 
khaki at $5 to $5.50. 

No. 1 whites miscellaneous at $4.25 
f.o.b. shipping point plus dealer’s com- 
mission featured the old domestic cot- 
ton rag market this week. No. | 
whites repacked were active at the $5 
per 100 pound level. 


Indiana Ends Month 
Short of All Kinds 


INDIANAPOLIS—A continued demand 
for all lines of paper continued in this 
territory with the close of the month. 
Supplies in most grades were strictly 
limited. This is particularly true of 
newsprint. Publishers are complaining 
about high prices and short supplies. 
Some papers in the state refuse to take 
on new subscribers and are being com- 
pelled to curtail their advertising. 

Demand for fine paper was good, 
with covers, ledgers and bonds all be- 
ing in demand and prices strong. 

Extremely severe weather effectually 
curtailed building activities during the 
week and demand for roofing and build- 
ing paper dropped. This has caused the 
jobbers no worry and even has been 
beneficial. They will be able to build 
up their warehouse stocks against the 
coming of spring, when demand for 
these grades is expected to be better 
than it has been since before the war. 

Tissues of all kinds continued scarce 
in the local market and demand was 
heavy. Cellophane and waxed paper 
was in demand, with the. volume about 
the same as it has been during the rest 
of the month. Demand for bags and 
wrapping paper was heavy and supplies 
seemed a trifle more plentiful. 

Makers of paper boxes report a good 
business. The labor situation has im- 
proved somewhat and turnover of em- 
ployes is not as heavy as it was a year 
ago. Raw material stocks are light and 
manufacturers are unable to keep up 
with orders for this reason. 

Wastepaper dealers report a good 
mill demand. Collections in this area 
have fallen off and stocks in local 
warehouses are not heavy and are be- 
ing grabbed up almost as fast as they 
are collected. Prices continued strong. 
Rag demand also showed strength last 
week with all grades: moving nicely. 


Southern Kraft Opens in Camden 


Campen, Ark.—Offices of the Wood- 
land and Wood Procurement Divisions 
of the Southern Kraft Company have 
been moved from the mill location at 
Cullendale, Ark., to Camden, and head- 
quarters will be maintained in the 
Camden News Building, with a staff 
of twelve persons. 
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Handling your 
shipping problems 


A Case In Point: For shipping clay (Kao- 
lin) in suspension, General American de- 
signed and built heavily insulated, steam 
coil heated tank cars of 10,000-gallon ca- 
pacity, mounted on 70-ton trucks. Built as 
an experiment, these cars proved themselves 
in actual operation—reducing handling and 
cutting time and labor costs. 

Orders for these special tank cars will be 
accepted—for delivery late in 1947. (De- 
livery will be made in sequence of orders 
received.) If your operation includes the 
shipment of clay, consult the nearest Gen- 
eral American office for complete details. 
For many years General American has 
handled problems like this—designing and 


NEW ORLEANS °¢ 


WASHINGTON + 


building cars for almost every type of liquid 
shipment from wine to fuel oil. What- 
ever you ship, wherever it goes, General 
American has, or can build, the cars you 
need. Inquiries are invited. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


TULSA © CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS 
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PRICES 


With the elimination of price controls on paper, pulp, 
rags and other materials, the quotations given below once 
more become indicative of trends in an open market. At 
the moment they can be of little more, for, while some vol- 
ume of business still is being done under contract at the 
figures given below, fluctuations representing special con- 
ditions are too varied and too frequent to permit prices 
to be given as representing a wholly stabilized market. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
Roll, a ie Cory 
Sheets : 0 2 
cwt.—C. na iti 
meee meet an Quantities 


No. 1 Anti (Water- 
‘ked oe 


rd 
cee ae “as 
rapping. 
Wrapping 5.25 “ $30 
Standard Bag ... 5.25 “ 6.00 


prices 
ig tg Ream 24x36 (480) 10 former OPA freight allowances. 


Per Short ADT 
75.00 to — 


@ * ” 


Groundwood 

Unbleached Sulphite - — 
Bleached Sulphite .. 1 122.50 
Bleached Soda 115.00 


102. a 

freight wage ge a ADT: 
unless otherwise sedieds v7 ° 

Per Short ADT 


Paper Towels — Per Case of 3750 + +$102.50to — 
Wh. c. fold 11x13% 4.09 
. fold 10 in. 2.37 

x14 

%x9 


2.48 
3. 48 “« at 
2.37. “ 2.48 


: 25 _ 50 * 
No. 1 Manila 35. 6-00 7.00 occcee, MGT, ioe 
“News per ton— 


67.50 
Se Mla. L1_ Chip*80.00 
hog Pat. Coated*86.00 
ers 42 Ib.*84.00 100.00 
Britt joards -- 94.00 126.00 
Base Prices per 10 tons. Less 
10 tens but over 3 add 
. three tons or less, adi $5; 
tegular 35-39 basis, add $5; 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, odd 
$2. .50; basis 101- 120, add $5. 


The following are representative of Unbleached Kraft 
ew resale prices, all deliveries Finnish quotations ex. dock, > lew York 


in Zone hort ADT 
Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— Bleached Sulphi a 
Unbleached 


White, Assorted Items 
Bonds Ledgers “a. Sa 
Unbleached Sips 


Unbleached S 
de) 


75.00 


Swedish wood pale prices, ton 
of 2,000 Ibs. air weight on dock 
usual ae = - a an 
average freig of about per 
short ton included. Subject to 

as it is said these prices are not satis- 
factory to Swedish producers: 


Bleached Sul; 
Bleach 


100% 
Rag 


No. 1 $39.75@$46.75 
0. R 
100% . 


$40.90 @ $48.00 
32.85 “ 38.50 34.00“ 40.00 
cooe  ceee 30.55 38.75 
24.30 “* 28.50 24.45“ 30.00 


present time, are not 


. ¢ juoting on 


and forward deliveries of 
pulp, because they have no ton- 
nage available for export. 


New Domestic Cotton Cuttings 


(Prices delivered Mill Plus Dealer’s 
Commission) 


en 50 to $12.00 
hen Slesias omen sae 7.50 
Unbleached Muslin .. 11. $0 “ 12.00 
White Back Blue Overalls .. 8.25 
Blue Overalls 
Unbl. Fan 
Light Percales 

t Prints 


eeecesecee 


eset 


coos 


20.05 “* 24.50 21.25 “ 


17.85 “ 21.75 19.00 “ 
at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


25.75 
23.25 


sg tems 
$12.00@ $14.50 $13. 13@ 916.08 ee sas 
12-25 |, 15.75 12.25 | 15.00 Gobleachable Khaki’ .. 


16.60“ “ i300 1L75« 14.25 Cottonad 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. s 


(F.O.B.° Shipping Point Plus Deal- 
er’s Commission 


) 
a sas Ta ~~ 
0. Whi epacked 
44.98 No. 1 Whites Miscellaneous 4.25 


2 Whites .R 
No 2 Whites 
Blue Overalls 
Thirds and Blues Repacked 
Thirds and Blues 


CATPOUS- co cscccccces 
no” SA fooling Rags 


New Foreign Cotton Cuttings 
(Prices delivered Mill) 


Per 100 Ibs. 

New Dark on™ $6.00 to .... 
New Mixed Cuttings 6.50 ee 

Light Silesias ....... 9.00 10.00 

Light Filannelettes .. 8.00 9.00 

Fancy Shist Cuttings, 9:00 “ 10:00 

rt Cu \ 
ight 8.00 10.00 
7.50 


6.75 


ht Prints 
Bitechabie'} Khaki, No. 


t 
Onbl. Khaki, No. 1.. 


Old Foreign Rags 

(F.0.B. New York) 

Per 100 Ibs. 

1 White Linens .$14.00 to 16.00 

2 White Linens .'1 12.00 “ 13.00 
3 White Linens . 8.00 “ 
; White Linens 8.00 “ 

s ite oe 

2 White Cottons - 

3 White Cottons 6.50 “ 

4 White Cottons 5. 2 

Bxire Light Prints... s 
No. 1 a Light 

Med. Li ight Prints ... 

* Dutch Blue Cottons .. 

— = Blues 

arments 

Old Shopper seseces 

ew Shopperies 


eeeeee 


gseeeesk 


es 
ss 


BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f.o.b. Z. 


Foreign Gunny, No. 1 $4.75 
Domestic Gunny, No. 25 
Light Wool Tares.... 4.50 
Heavy Wool Tares .. +3 


Bright Bagging 
ee ong 6.00 
Domestic Manila =. 5.75 
ae oe Strings 4.50 


. 1 Sisal Strings .. 4.00 
Mixed Strings 1.75 


Waste Paper 
Prices to Mills 
(Dollars Per Ton) 
F.o.b. New York, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
cut .....++2.---$100.00 @ $120.00 
No. 1 Hard White 
Cuts ... 90.00 “ 100.00 
No. 1 Hard White 


re ~ unruled. 100.00 “ 110.00 
No. 1 ard White 


Y.) 
100 
to 


oF 


w, NAMA Sw 
SS38ass 


- -¥ 
: $8 


Shavings, ruled . 
Soft White Shavings, 
No. 1 Soft White 


Shavings ....... 
Soft White Shavings, 
No. Ren oneped Shav- 


No? 2 Fiy "Leaf Shav- 
No. 


Overissue i 
> 1 Heavy Books 
Mixed 


No. 1 White Ledger 70.00 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
colored 


New Manila Envelope 
Ce od a. 
New M 
Cutti: 
Extra 


Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings ... 
— HE Eavelope Cut- 
Tape Sorted, No. 1 
Brown Soft Kraft 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 


Cuttings. . 


No. 1 Assorted Old 


rugated Containers 


00 No. 1 News ...... 


- ? Mixed Paper. 
Board Cuttings 
White Blank News. 
Old Sou ae 
t eee 
Mill W coee 


Indi 
Fine Polished— 


Unpolished— 
Pa Makers ... 


Polished Hemp . 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F.O.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 
Shirt Cutti 


ne 


ee 
Aree 

og et tet s 
Gann 8S 


EEE scueextces 
oo 4 a he ager 


ect asiee- tae 
wont Fares, heavy... £00 
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The alert technician in the illustration is censoring film—the strength of film in Sinclair 
industrial lubricants designed for protection of your valuable machinery. 
These tests prove that Sinclair lubricants 


have the film strength to keep moving metal . Staclatr Lubricants 


parts separated under extreme temperature ** for the P Dlant 
and pressure conditions. With the SAE film Ree Tehtnen 


strength test machine, skilled laboratory SINTURLITE OILS 
technicians check constantly, reject sub- For Steam Cylinders: 
standard product, assure you of essential SINCLAIR STEAM CYLINDER 
protection. AND VALVE OILS 


For Compressors: 


Every batch of lubricant in process gets an RUBILENE OILS 
equally careful check for other all-important For General Lubrication: 
qualities, Constant research by Sinclair COMMANDER OILS 
assures you of the benefits of new develop- For Ball and Roller Bearings: 
ments in film strength...and in all other BEARING GREASE AF 
prime lubricant qualities. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY + 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ae fs 4 ’ 
+ EXPERT RESEARCH ONTROL = OUTSTANDI}! 
SINEST CRUDES Pe ae fe A PERFORMANCE 
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ered A ce 0.00 
New Burisp Cuttings 3.73 4.00 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b Phila.) 

Mill Prices, Baled 

No. | Hard White 

eee No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Wiis? 00.00 @ $115.00 Sex teeard Cottinne” 
Sha: unruled. 100.00 “ —  Kraf* Corrugated Cut- 

Soft White Shavings, 
one 90.00 “ 95.00 


cut J 
White Blank News . 45.00 “ y 
Soft White Shavings, = 


65.00 “ 76.00 

00 55.00 
45.00 
40.00 


Overissue News .. 
No. 1 News 


BOSTON 


White and Colored 
Tabulating Cards .. 
‘oundw Ta - 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Mill Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 

Shavi unruled.. 7.00 
No. 1 ard White 

Shavings, ruled ... 7.00 
oe White Shavings, 


gs 00 rugated Containers. 1.75 
1 Gr Old Corrugated Con- 


tainers 


Jute Corrugated Cut- 
tings 
_ Paper Strings 


in 
No. ‘ound wood 

Fly Leaf Shavi 1, 
a” 3 Gomanen 
Fly Leaf Shavings. 1.25 
Mixea Colored Shav- 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Cc 
Hard 
Cuts, one cut 
Triple ooped e,* 
rown Soft aft. 3.5 
Mixed Kraft iw i 
uttings .... 3.75 
Kraft Kavclere Cut 


Mixed Strings 
Transmission Rope— 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— . 
ime te? ot 
_New White No. i Ose « 
New Light Flannel- 
09% “ 
e” 44g 
=< aa 
12 
‘O50 
04 
12 
06% 
CHICAGO 
Waste Paper No. 1 White 
(F. o. b. Chicage) 
Mill Prices, Baled 
Sha 
Nest Hard White 
ee onr$110.00 @ $120.00 
05.00 “ 115.00 


80.00“ 95.00 Mill Wrappers .... 


MARKETS 


BLANC FIXE—Shortage of freight cars interferes 


with an otherwise active market. Pulp is currently 
quoted at $55 per ton, in barrels, car lots, at works; 
the powder is quoted at $67.50 per ton car lots, f.o.b. 
works, 

BLEACHING POWDER — Adequate supplies to 
meet current demands although there is some delay in 
current shipments. Quotations are unchanged. Prices on 
bleaching powder range from $2.65 to $3.35 per 100 
pounds, in drums, car lots, at works. 

CASEIN—Current prices on processed acid precipi- 
tated casein are reported around 39 to 45 cents per 
pound for both domestic and Argentine grades; f.o.b. 
shipping point, with quantity not specified at present. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Shipments are behind schedule. 
Cut-back production further reduces stocks. Solid caus- 
tic soda is reported at $2.50 per 100 pounds; flaked 
and ground offered at $2.90 to $3 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY—Supply tight as demand continues 
heavy. Domestic filler clay is currently $8.50 to $9 per 
ton, car lots. Coating clay is $12 car lot and $16 less 


car lot. Imported clay is $20 to $22 per ton, car lot, ° 


export warehouse; and $45 less car lot for powdered. 
CHLORINE— Market tight as demand continues to 
exceed output, stocks low. Lack of tank cars continues 
to hamper deliveries. Quotations unchanged. Chlorine is 
currently quoted at $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds. 
ROSIN—Gunr rosin in drums, per 100 pounds net, in 
yard New York, car lots, 3, D, $10.80; E, F, G, H, 
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i, K, M, $11.80; WG, $12.05; WW, $12.05; Wood 
Rosin, per 100 pounds L.c.l., f.0.b. N. Y.,B, $4.65; FF, 
$7.95; G, H, I, $8.75; WW, $8.95. 

SALT CAKE—Demand continues to increase with 
supplies showing little improvement. Prices remain un- 
changed. Domestic salt cake is quoted at $22 to $24 per 
ton in bulk. Chrome salt cake is quoted at $16 per ton. 

SODA ASH — Demand active as supplies continue 
short, previous orders filled. Contract orders prevail at 
the same high levels. Current prices, car lots, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.05; in paper bags. 
$1.20; and in barrels, $1.60. 

STARCH — Supplies are showing steady improve- 
ment. Previous orders filled. Starch prices remain 
unchanged. The pearl grade is quoted at $3.62 per 100 
pounds ; powdered starch at $3.73 per 100 pounds. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Demand active, sup- 
pty fair. Quotations continue unchanged. The commer- 
cial grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.20 per 100 
pounds, in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. The iron free 1s 
quoted at $1.75 to $2 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR — Strong seasonal demand is reported 
with stocks plentiful to meet all requirements. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. mines: 
the price f.o.b. at Gulf Ports is $17.50 per long ton. — 

TALC—Domestic and French grades are moving 
fair volume with prices steady. Domestic grades are 


-currently quoted at from $16 to $30 per ton at mines; 


Canadian at $35 to $45 per ton. All prices in car lots. 
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An increasingly large number 


* 2 
breton mee Bl + te 
- “de 


of paper mill power plant 
operators are putting induced 
draft fans on “double-duty”. 
In addition to draft service, 


these fans are also taking a 


large percentage of dust and 
soot out of the smoke. 


This naturally results in bet- 
ter public relations with less 
dirt in the mill and the product. 


Buffalo Cinder-Eliminating Induced Draft Fans are 
simple, efficient, and easy to operate. They require 
no extra equipment. They do an excellent job of 


cinder removal. 
Why not get details, no obligation. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


159 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





IMPORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 8, 1947 

Paperhangings 

Coated Paper 

Tracing Cloth 

Parchment Paper 

Packing Paper 

Strawboard 


PAPERHANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Washington, 
Southampton, 13 cs. 
COATED PAPER , 
F. P. Gaskell & Co., Inc., Egidia, Glas- 
gow, 30 cs. (for cigarette tipping). 
TRACING CLOTH 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Valacia, Liverpool, 
17 cs. (bleached cotton). 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Yaka, 
Antwerp, 3 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
Parfums Corday, Inc., American Bank- 
er, Havre, 17 cs. 
STRAWBOARD 
Joe Salwen Paper Corp., Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 2166 bls. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
New England Waste Co., Dona Ane- 
cita, Shanghai, 483 bls. cotton waste. 
Cecil Kutz, Dona Anecita, Shanghai, 
150 bls. cotton waste. 


Riverside Mills, Dona Anecita, Shang- — 


hai, 294 bls. cotton waste. 
National City Bank, Stockholt, Buenos 
Aires, 160 bls. cotton cuttings. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Thomas Bull- 
finch, Glasgow, 35 bls. paperstock. 
( ), Thomas Bullfinch, Glasgow, 
55 bls. brown linen thread waste. 
Tradesmans National Bank Trust Co., 
Thomas Bullfinch, Glasgow, 418 bls. 
old webbing. 

Padawer Corp., Winthrop Victory, 
Recife, 60 bls. cotton waste. 


), Horseshoe Splice, Havana, 
11 bls. wool rags. ; 

E. C. Andres & Sons, Rio Verde, 
Fortaleza, 56 bls. cotton waste. 

F, J. Fawcett, Amstelveem, Antwerp, 
295 bls. flaxwaste. 

Harris Goldman Co., Burbank Victory, 
Leghorn, 35 bls. rags. 

Textile & Paper Supply Corp., Bur- 
bank Victory, Genoa, 158 bls. dark 
cotton rags. 

Amicale Wool Service Co., Burbank 
Victory, Genoa, 35 bls. dark cotton 
rags. 

( ), Havmann,- Bombay, 18 bls. 
cotton waste. 

Brandwein Mazur Co., Havmann, 
Bombay, 200 bls. cotton waste. 

Textile & Paper Supply Corp., Hav- 
mann, Bombay, 145 bls. cotton waste. 

McKay & Co., Havmann, Bombay, 200 
bls. cotton waste. 

Schimmel Trading Corp., Havmann, 
Bombay, 147 bls. cotton waste. 

M. E. Schoen Corp., Havmann, Bom- 
bay, 100 bls. cotton waste. 

Riverside Mills, Havmann, Bombay, 
200 bls. cotton waste. 

Lush Cotton Products Co., Havmann, 
Tuticorin, 200 bls. cotton waste. 

R. L. Pritchard, Escanaba Victory, 
Calcutta, 85 bls. hemp net cuttings. 

W. J. Green & Gos, Escanaba Victory, 
Calcutta, 87 bls. hemp net cuttings. 

Swiss Bank Corp., Havmann, Tuti- 
corin, 1000 bls. cotton waste. 

New England Waste Co., Havmann, 
Bombay, 119 bls. cotton waste. 

( ), Ferdinando Gorges, Man- 
chester, 28 bls. cotton waste. 


GLUESTOCK, ETC. — 


Karr Ellis & Co., Valacia, Liverpool, 
435 bags hidecuttings. 

International Commercial Co., Rio 
Salado, Buenos Aires, 17 bls. glue- 
stock. 

E. J. Lang, Rio Salado, Buenos Aires, 
283 bls. gluestock. 

Transatlantic Animal By-Products Inc., 
Rio Salado, Buenos Aires, 483 bls. 
gluestock. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Stock- 


holt, Buenos Aires, 185 bls. dry glue- 
stock. 

National City Bank, Monroe, Buenos 
Aires, 195 bls. gluestock. 

( ), Trivia, Havana, 116 bls. dry 
fleshings (gluestock). 

Transatlantic Animal By-Products Inc., 
Rio Verde, Fortaleza, 239 bags sheet 
bone glue. 

Irving Trust Co., Amstelveem, Rotter- 
dam, 97 bags 3 cs. gluestick. 

CASEIN 

Sheffield Farms Co., Rio 
Buenos Aires, 2000 bags, 
kilos. 

Miami Valley Coated Paper Co., Rio 
Salado, Buenos Aires, 500 bags, 
25,000 kilos. 

J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Mon- 
roe, Buenos Aires, 500 bags (ground 
lactic). 

American British Chemical Supplies, 
Monroe, Buenos Aires, 300 bags 
(ground lactic). 

Casein Co. of America, Div. The 
Borden Co., Monroe, Buenos Aires, 
1000 bags (ground lactic). 

Wesco Waterpaints, Inc., Port Hali- 
fax, New Plymouth, 800 bags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK EnpiInG Marcu 8, 1947 
Leigh Textile Co., Inc., Havmann, 
Bombay, 46 bls. cotton waste. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK Enpinc Marcu 8, 1947 
Lush Cotton Products Co., Havmann, 
Cochin, 75 bls. cotton waste. 


Miami Valley Adds 
To Officer List 


FRANKLIN, Ohio—Alfred A. Srere, 
president of the Miami Valley Coated 
Paper Company, has disclosed the ap- 
pointment of several new officers by 
the board of directors in action taken 
on March 6, 1947. They are: George 
H. Michael and Richard G. Shaman 
as vice-presidents; William W. Good- 
man, assistant treasurer; and Robert 
E. Miller, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Srere remains as_ president, 
while H. J. Corwin and B. R. Shaman 
remain treasurer and: secretary respec- 
tively. Mr. Michael is comptroller and 
director of purchases, R. G. Shaman 
is sales manager and Mr. Miller 1s 
production manager. 


Salado, 
100,000 


MEISEL MACHINERY IS HELPING 
IN ALL FIELDS 


Wax 
Grease Proof 


Cigarette 
Condenser 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


Photographic 
Snap-out Forms 


Jet Propulsion 
Aero-engine Parts 


950 Dorchester Ave., Boston 
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HAVE YOU 


TRIED AN ORR-CHEM? 


THE DIFFERENCE IS ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE... 


Discount the contrast between these 
two worn felt samples 50% because of the detail 
lost in printing, and the difference in them is still 
almost unbelievable. 

Remember that these two felts were identical, 
ran on the same machine, one right after the 
other, under identical operating conditions and 
for exactly the same length of time. 


How much longer the orr-cHem could have 
stayed on is hard to say. But this we can say— 
every extra hour, day or week of service would 
have saved the mill money. Already more than 
100 mills have used this new chemically-treated 


felt and most of them have ordered, re-ordered 
and re-ordered again—have standardized on 
ORR-CHEM felts. 

Accurate facts and figures are being com- 
piled on performance by the mills—much of it 
already available to other mills, These reports 
cover the experiences of many mills with orr- 
CHEMs—touch not only on wearing characteristics 
but explode all doubts about putting them on and 
starting up, about drainage, shrinkage, stretch, 
frequency of wash-ups, etc. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


ORR-CHEM 


CHEMICALLY - TREATED 


PELT 


DROP US A LINE+ +++ YOU MIGHT EVEN INCLUDE A TRIAL ORR-CHEM ORDER + + + + WHY NOT? 
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TLANTIC PAPER CO. Inc. 


10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-7830 


Serving the Paper Industry since 1896 


e 
NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS 
MILL AGENTS AND CONVERTERS 
PRINTING 
and 
WRAPPING PAPERS 


BOOK @ BOND @ 


NEWSPRINT 


WRITING 


ROTO + MAGAZINE PRINTING + INDEX 
COATED «© POSTER « BRISTOL 
MIMEOGRAPH + MANIFOLD + 
WRAPPING + LEDGER + TABLET + KRAFT 
GROUNDWOOD «+ TAG « TISSUE 


M.G. ¢« ENVELOPE 


URL 
eee a 


We invite contacts with mills seeking de- 
Moti m aoe Cer oe to as (aoe 


Make Great Atlantic 
in New York your 
Eastern Sales Head- 
TT lates 


OFFSET 


IN PART 


Although we have faced, and do now face, many handi- 
caps in the task of producing a product of better quality, 
the probabilities are that better materials will be avail- 
able to the Industry as the year progresses. Past ex- 
perience would indicate that the user of our product 
does have definite opinions as to what constitutes a satis- 
factory level of quality. Fortunately, we are associated 
in an industry where we are able to look considerably 
above the level of cost of our own product before we 
encounter the competition of a product or service that 
competes for the same market use. The sales of our 
Industry can be increased far beyond the present figures 
by an intelligent analysis of what the Public wants 
most from us, Naturally this would have to be followed 
by ‘efficient and aggressive merchandising, carried out 
by individuals, but perhaps assisted by Industry effort 
on an overall basis, if that were thought desirable by 
the membership. The point that must be emphasized in 
our thinking, so that it is continually kept in mind, is 
that the Public is our market. Whether the public and 
our product are brought together in the home, the res- 
taurant, or at some social event, calling for the mare dec- 
orative items that are produced by some of our members, 
all of the public all of the time constitutes an gpinion- 
making body for the product of all napkin manufac- 
turers. Here again our job is to keep conversant with 
what the public wants, to bring these things to the public 
through efficient manufacturing and merchandising 
methods.—A. W. Stompe, Paper Napkin Assn., Inc. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 


. 101.3 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES - 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1 
Year to Date .... 87.1 87.8 104.0 88.2 88. 87.9 96.2 104.6 
Year Average .... 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.7 101.1 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 
anuary 25 .... 


February 15 ow 
February 22 
March 1 


an. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avs. 
do” 97 100 99 94 "i 89 99 96 100 99 92 % 
99 103 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Associati 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are grotes = 
and separate tonnage figures ae Nard available. Does not inc 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

+ Per couie” of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Association. 
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EDITORIAL 


Washington Meetings 


Names make news, and so long as committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives could be quoted 
as investigating the hinted-at iniquities of prominent 
names in the newsprint field the pot of testimony and 
accusation boiled merrily a few days ago. The “shortage” 
of newsprint was under discussion in both ends of the 
Capitol building, and opportunities to be heard were 
given freely to almost everyone who had a complaint 
to make because he couldn’t get the paper that he wanted. 

Among those who were heard were representatives of 
religious papers, suggesting by inference that some one 
should assume the power to place their needs as higher 
than that of the secular press, and of the C.I.O. which 
finds it necessary to distribute newspapers of its own 
printing because the commercial press fails, according to 
its spokesman, to reflect the interests of its members. 

But earlier suggestions that something unfair in the 
attitude of the bigger mills was responsible appeared to 
lose their weight as the hearings progressed, and more 
respectful attention was given to arguments that the 
users of paper take upon themselves the problem of co- 
operating: One suggestion that Government reassume 
control of distribution and prices was met with a re- 
minder that such a step might well discourage production 
rather than increase it. 

To the sounder arguments and presentations of fact 
that the inquiry drew forth an informed voice was added 
late last week, a voice which carried all the weight of its 
first-hand knowledge of paper mill operations plus th 
which was added from the fact that it came from a mat 
who has nothing to seek from the hearing, and was not 
present at it. The newsprint shortage will not be relieved 
for two years, Matthew J. Burns, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, AFL, predicted 
at the annual convention of his union in Chicago. Mr. 
Burns blamed the newsprint shortage on the inability of 
mills to get new machinery and other production facil- 
ities, as well as on lack of wood and pulp. 

Without disposition to underestimate the amount of 
actual unfilled need that was represented by some 
of the speakers, nor to disparage the urgency of their 
needs, it should be placed in the record that a solu- 
tion now under discussion completely cancels earlier 
vague implications that the big paper mills were in any 
way at fault. At a meeting to be held as these lines are 
due to go into the mails, representatives of the bigger 
publishers, of newsprint manufacturers, and of associa-™ 


<“ 


After its first week of hearings on the newsprint 
shortage the subcommittee decided to ask the large pub- 
lishers to set up a newsprint pool to aid small papers 
in dire-need. Publishers, or their representatives, news- 
print manufacturers and officials of paper associations 
were invited to meet here to consider the proposal. 

“T know that the large users of newsprint in this coun- 
try have always been and will continue to be interested 

“jn maintaining the freedom of the press and the con- 
tinuance of all newspapers—both large and small,” Sena- 
tor Capehart declared. He added that he believed news- 
paper publishers were as desirous as was the subcom- 
mittee to help the small papers get more newsprint with- 
out restoration of Government controls. 


Earmarked Merchandise 


Always, it appears, when there is not enough of any- 
thing to go around, there is an added element which 
those who are long established in the trade deplore 
quite as much as they regret their inability to keep all 
of their customers satisfied and happy. Usually this has 
to do with those who, lacking tradition in the business 
which others find careers in, may be expected to leave 
4tvas suddenly and as unostentatiously as they have 
slipped into it. The condition which they attempt to 
exploit only emphasizes the disturbance which they 
create while accepted channels of trade are identifying 
their methods. 


From a prominent figure in midwestern trade circles, 
a.mild and patient expression of annoyance at some 
practises which appear to have fallen short of their in- 
tended goal, is coupled with the heartening news that 
shortage or no shortage, quality is still a companion 
unit of value along with price. Various concerns in the 
larger cities, it appears, are offering kraft, toilet tissue 
and like items at ridiculously low prices, and in many 
cases where samples are submitted, the stuff is found 
to be “pretty terrible.” 

The total amount of such commodity is not large, 
apparently, but the mere offering of it under established 
market patterns, is disturbing. Fortunately for their 
own prestige, merchants and converters in the middle 
west are refusing to buy such inferior merchandise. 
Fortunately too, they seem to have answered for them- 
selves a suggestion that has been put forth by some 
of them. Such operations should be earmarked for what 
they are, argue the more heated. But midwesterners, 


tions are due to go into conference. ©" by their very refusal to deal in misleading merchandise, 


Senator Homer E. Capehart, Republican, of Indiana, 
has described as “very encouraging” the response of rep- 
resentatives of large newspapers to the invitation of a 
Senate subcommittee to confer here on means of help- 
ing small papers to obtain newsprint. 
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have organized their own earmarking campaign. 
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PAREZ' RESIN 607 


HE EXCEPTIONAL wet and dry strength advantages 

imparted to paper by Parez Resin 607 give 
manufacturers of photographic papers a plus to sell. . . 
and photo-paper users have a plus advantage to enjoy. 
The ability of wet-strength-treated paper to remain 
intact during developing, washing, fixing, and drying 
processes, minimizes tearing damage due to prolonged 
immersion of photographic or blueprint papers in water 
or sensitizing solutions. PAREz Resin 607 also helps 
reduce the tendency of photo-printing paper to curl. 





PAREZ Resin 607 imparts unusual wet and dry 
strength to all types of paper, from paperboard to fine 
tissue, thereby increasing the usefulness of paper . . . 
opening new markets for paper products . . . improving 
tensile and bursting strength, plus folding endurance. 


If your business is paper, paper products, or pack- 
aging, investigate the possibilities of PAREz Resin 607. 
Our technical service staff will be glad to work with you. 
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Azusa, California; Seattle, Washington. In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
{Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company covering its synthetic resins for use by the paper 


industry The processes under which PAREZ is applied in the production of wet-strength paper are 
covered by U.S. Patents Nos. 2,291,079, 2,291,080 and 2,345,543, and U.S. Patent Application 
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Abstract process, as concluded by Bixler (J), whose work 
Bleached sulphate and sulphite pulps have been indicated that the digestion probably removes the 
prepared through bleaching methods which have in- intercellular and part of the secondary wall lignin. 


cluded procedures characterized by single-, two-,-or The function of ee and oo - to 
three-stage chlorination. The procedures have differed a ‘ i — of te remminder’ of the 
from each other with respect to the quantities and Sa 

distribution of the chlorine in the chlorination stages, 

and the sequence of the chlorination and alkali ex- “ 
traction stages. Final bleaching has been accomplished 

by suitable hypochlorite and acidification (SOd) 

Stages as necessary. 90 

These studies have indicated that pulp has been 
most effectively and economically bleached when 
chlorinated to an optimum degree which was char- 
acteristic of the pulp and the procedure for bleaching, 80 
although the limits for chlorination by various pro- 
cedures have fallen within a narrow range. The 
products from the chlorination of sulphate pulp have 
been found to be less readily soluble in aqueous acidic 70 
medium than those of sulphite pulp so that adjustment 
of the duration of the chlorination has been required 
in some instances. 

The necessity for introducing an alkali extraction 
stage between two chlorination stages has been dem- 
onstrated. 

A three-stage chlorination procedure employing 
ng recycled chlorination liquors for sulphate pulp bleach- 
ing has afforded reduction in operating time as well 
*k- as in charges for bleaching chemicals over a single- 
07. stage chlorination bleach and, to a lesser extent, over 40 
ou. a two-stage chlorination bleach when producing pulps 
of comparable brightness and physical properties. 
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— It is generally understood that the chlorination of 30 


woodpulp réfers to those processes whereby wood- 
pulp is subjected to treatment with elemental chlorine 
in the form of a liquid, a gas, or a dispersion or 
solutior in water. Such chlorination processes are £0 
commonly employed as unit operations in the multi- 
stage production of bleached pulps. 

Chlorination and bleaching may be regarded as a 
continuation of the purification begun in the digestion ‘ 20 40 80 
% OF CHLORINE DEMAND ‘ADDED IN 


REMOVED BY CHLORINATION 
REMOVED BY ALKALI 
REMOVED BY HYPOCHLORITE 
TOTAL CHLORINE CONSUMED 
BRIGHTNESS | 


VY hPwn - 





* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of the 


Hy & Feoer Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., Feb. CHLORINATION STAGE 

Whitemarsh | ree Laboratories, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Fic. 1 
Philedelphia,_P SULPHATE PULP: Showin _the relationship of the percent of 
TAPPI; Pulp and Paper Technologist, Pennsylvania Salt bleachable materials removed, htness attained, and total chlorine 





Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. consumed to the amount of chlorine added in the chlorination stage. 
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CHLORINATION STAGE 
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SULPHATE PULP: Showing the relationship of the cost in dollars 
per ton for the chlorine used in bleaching to the amount of chlorine 
in the chlorination stage. 
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The reactions of chlorine with the pulps obtained 
from the various cooking processes are slightly 
different since the pulp characteristics are influenced 
by the digestion process itself. Thus, according to the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry (6), the removal of 
the intercellular and secondary wall lignin proceeds 
nearly simultaneously in the sulphite process, while 
in the sulphate process there is a preferential removal 
of the intercellular lignin before any extensive attack 
on the secondary wall lignin occurs. 

It is now believed that lignin is composed of C,-C, 
“building stones,” although the question as to how 


these “building stones” are linked together to form. 


the lignin building unit is still unanswered. (2, 3) 
A review of fundamental research by Lewis (7) 
has led him to state that, as chlorination proceeds 
and the chlorine enters the lignin molecule in a 
position in the ring ortho to a methoxyl group, 
demethoxylation of the lignin occurs simultaneously, 
the degree of the change depending upon the extent 
of chlorination. The lignins dissolved during bleach- 
ing have been found to be low in methoxyl content 
and rich in chlorine content, while the trace of lignin 
left in bleached pulps appears to be very low in 
chlorine content and is probably so situated that it 
is relatively inaccessible to the bleaching agent, as. in 
the secondary wall or lumen of the fiber. Chlorinated 
lignins in these pulps may be dissolved by alkaline 
solutions with simultaneous splitting of chlorine from 
the lignin. The mechanism of the change during 
chlorination and alkali extraction therefore appears 
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to involve the replacement of a methoxyl group in 
the lignin molecule by a hydroxyl group. The lignin 
with the lowest methoxyl content and highest chlorine 
content is always removed first when chlorinated pulps 
are extracted with alkali. a 

The work of Hibbert and associates (11) indicates 
that only a small portion of the lignin is removed 
during the aqueous acidic chlorination of unbleached 
pulp, although it is made potentially soluble in alkaline 
solution, presumably as a result of the formation of 
carboxyl groupings arising at points in the lignin 
from which methoxyl was cleaned. The chlorination 
process appears to involve an initial rapid reaction 
consisting of chlorination and demethoxylation which 
is followed by a slow reaction of an essentially 
oxidative type. 

Samuelson (1) and Loeschbrandt (8) working 
with both sulphite and sulphate pulps, have divided 
the reactions occurring during total bleaching into the 
following partial reactions, ot which the first two are 
of importance in the chlorination of wood pulp: 

1. A primary reaction in which the main portion 
of the substances accompanying the pulp is dissolved 
or made easily soluble. 

2. A secondary reaction in which the products of 
the primary reaction are decomposed oxidatively. 

3. Actual bleaching in which the remaining sub- 
stances, consisting mainly of lignin and coloring 
matter, are removed from the fiber by oxidation. 

4. Attack on the cellulose itself. 

Since chlorination processes are normally carried 
out in aqueous systems, the composition of aqueous 


REMOVED BY CHLORINATION 
REMOVED BY ALKALI 

TOTAL CHLORINE CONSUMED 
BRIGHTNESS 


20 40 60 80 
% OF CHLORINE a IN CHLORINATION 


Fic. 3 
SULPHITE PULP: no, the relationship of the percent of 


bleachable materials remove rightness attained, and total chlorine 


consumed to the amount of chlorine added in the chlorination stage. 
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solutions of chlorine is of importance and is repre- 
sented by the equilibria: 
Ch + HO = Ht + Cl + HOC! = 2H+ + Cr + OCI 

The influence of hydrogen ion concentration on the 
composition of such solutions has been studied by 
Hisey and Koon (5) and Hibbert and co-workers 
(11) who have shown that molecular chlorine pre- 
dominates below 2, hypochlorous acid between 
pH 2 and pH 55, and hypochlorite ion above 
pH 7.5. The acidification of a pulp suspension to a 
pH not greater than 3 by the addition of a nonoxidiz- 
ing acid prior to chlorination has been reduced to 
practice as described in a patent issued to McCarthy 
et al (9). 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the chlori- 
nation of the pulp should be as extensive as possible 
to permit the removal of maximum quantities of 
lignin not only in the chlorination stage but also in 
the succeeding alkaline extraction stage. As a con- 
sequence of this effective chlorination, the well-known 


degradative oxidation of cellulose by hypochlorite, 


may be minimized. The deleterious nature of the 
oxidative reaction also implies that the tolerance of 
the slow secondary oxidation-type reaction during 
the chlorination stage may be questioned: Finally, 
the chlorination will be influenced by the character 
of the pulp and the hydrogen ion concentration of 
the pulp-chlorine-water system. 

The object of these studies was to explore the 
practical implications of the reactions occurring dur- 
ing the chlorination of woodpulp. The reactions were 
considered with reference to the integration of the 
chlorination stage in the bleaching process. 
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SULPHITE PULP: Showing the relationship of the cost in dollars 
Per ton for the chlorine used in bleaching to the amount of chlorine 
added in the chlorination stage. 
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REMOVED BY Ist CHLORINATION 
REMOVED BY 2nd. CHLORINATION 
REMOVED BY ALKALI 

TOTAL REMOVED 


ist STAGE 20 40 60 80 
2ndSTAGE 68 O 60 40 20 


% OF TOTAL CHLORINE ADDED 
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SULPHATE PULP: Showing the relationship of the percent of 

bleachable materials removed to the proportion of the chlorine used 

in each chlorination stage of a two-stage chlorination system with an 
alkali treatment after the chlorination stages. 


Description of Experimental Techniques and 
Methods of Evaluation 


3LEACHING PROCEDURES 


The fibrous raw materials employed in these 
bleaching studies included two representative com- 
mercial pulps; one a sulphate pulp (series 300) hav- 
ing a chlorine demand of 8.70% chlorine, the other, 
a sulphite pulp (series 100) having a chlorine demand 
of 6.17% chlorine. 

Semibleached sulphate pulps were prepared by 
methods which differed from each other with respect 
to the distribution of chlorine in the chlorination 
stages, the manner of effecting the chlorination, and 
the sequence of the chlorination and alkaline ex- 
traction stages. Fully bleached pulps were produced, 
when needed, by further processing which consisted 
of two successive hypochlorite stages and a final 
acidification stage using sulphur dioxide in all cases. 
The following conditions were common to all pro- 
cedures where the stages noted were applied: 

1. Chlorination Stages : 3% consistency, room tem- 
perature, (25°C.). 

2. Ist Alkaline Stage: 10% consistency, 60°C., 1 
hour, 2% NaOH. 

-3. 2nd Alkaline Stage: 10% consistency, 40°C., 
1 hour, 1% NaOH. 

4. lst Hypochlorite Stage: 10% consistency, room 
temperature, (25°C.). 

Calcium hypochlorite added equal to 75% of the 
chlorine demand of the pulp entering this stage, 
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available chlorine allowed to exhaust, where necessary 
NaOH was added for pH control. 

5. 2nd Hypochlorite Stage: 5% consistency, 40°C., 
calcium hypochlorite added equal to 100% of the 
chlorine. demand of the pulp entering this stage, 
available chlorine allowed to exhaust, where necessary 
NaOH was added for pH control. 

6. Acidification Stage: 3% consistency, room 
temperature (25°C.) 1] hour, 0.50 to 0.58% SO, 
added. 

Bleached sulphite pulps were also prepared to 
explore chlorination in a manner similar to that 
utilized in the sulphate bleaching studies. However, 
sulphite bleaching was not developed as extensively 
as sulphate bleaching in view of the inherent ease 
with which sulphite pulps may be bleached as com- 
pared to the more complex methods required by 
sulphate pulps. The conditions outlined below were 
common to all sulphite pulp bleaches which included 
these stages: 

1. Chlorination Stage: 3% consistency, room tem- 
perature. 

2. Alkaline Stage: 3% consistency, 16 hours, room 
temperature, 0.50% NaOH. . 

3. Hypochlorite Stage: 5% consistency, 40°C., 6 
hours, calcium hypochlorite added equal to 100% of 
the chlorine demand of the pulp entering this stage. 

All pulps were water-washed between each stage. 
Any modification of these bleaching procedures will 
be noted in appropriate relation to the several phases 
of bleaching discussed below. 

The several bleaching methods are separately 
designated by titles solely descriptive of the manner 
in which the chlorination was accomplished, although 
the bleaching procedure may have also included addi- 
tional alkaline extraction and/or hypochlorite stages 
which were, however, often common to all procedures. 
CHLORINE DEMAND 

The chlorine requirement of the pulps before and 
after each stage in the several bleaching procedures 
was determined by the TAPPI Standard Method 
T 214 m-42, Permanganate Number of Pulp, which 
expresses results as “percentage bleach consumption 
as chlorine.” The value thus obtained was termed the 
“chlorine demand” of the pulp and indicated the per- 
centage of available chlorine on a pulp basis in the 
form of chlorine or hypochlorite, required by the 
pulp. 

The efficacy of the various stages in removing 
bleachable materials from the pulp was conveniently 
placed on a comparable basis by evaluating the per- 
centage reduction in chlorine demand accomplished 
by a given stage, calculation being made as follows: 


(A — B) X 100 


4 % Removal of chlorine demand by treatment. 


Chlorine demand before treatment. 


A= 
B = Chlorine demand after treatment. 


VISCOSITY 


The cuprammonium viscosity of bleached and 
semibleached pulps was determined as required, using 
the procedure of the TAPPI Standard Method T 206 
m-44, for the preparation of the cuprammonium dis- 
persed pulps. The viscosity measurement was carried 
out utilizing the Hoeppler Viscosimeter, which Hisey 
and Brandon (4) have found to be very satisfactory 
for this purpose. 


BRIGHTNESS 


The brightness values for the bleached pulps were 
measured with the Schoenberg-Roth color instrument 
calibrated against magnesia as 100%. 
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TABLE I.—SINGLE-STAGE CHLORINATION. VARIATION OF 
AMOUNTS OF CHLORINE IN CHLORINATION STAGE. 
SULPHATE PULP 


Moisture-free basis 


Re- 
action D. 


%Cl 
Chemical Introduced é Vis- 
co————_ Time, Treated Bright- cosity, 
%Ci %NaOH %SO2 min. Pulp ness cp. 
1.74 a oo 30 6.55 bes 
ihe 2.00 T 60 5.05 
3.78 0.52 150 1.50 
1.50 0.09 240 ows 
aoe oe 60 
7.02 2.61 
3.48 sox 60 
ban 2.00 60 
2.14 0.17 180 
0.65 0.09 255 
6.27 


60 
5.22 


Pulp 
No. 


300A1 
300A2 
300A3 
300A4 OCl 
300A5 SO: 
Total chemical 
300B1 cl 

300B2 NaOH 


Stage 


Cl 
NaOH 
Oci 


5.20 
2.85 
0.65 


2.26 

aes 90 
2.00 eee 60 
0.12 180 
0.09 255 

See 60 
2.21 
9 oe 

> 2.00 
2 0.08 
4 0.09 
2.17 


0.58 
0.58 


Total chemical A 
300D1 cl 
300D2 NaOH . 


150 
60 
eee 225 eee 
eee 255 ee ase 
0.58 60 88.0 15.9 
0.58 


Total chemical 5 
TABLE II.—SINGLE-STAGE CHLORINATION. VARIATION OF 


AMOUNTS OF CHLORINE IN CHLORINATION STAGE. 
SULPHITE PULP 


Moisture-free basis 
Chemical 
Introduced 


%Cl 
Reaction Demand 


Pulp 
No. 
100A1 
100A2 
100A3 


Stage 
cl 
NaOH 
Ocl 


Total — 


100B1 
100B2 
100B3 


NaOH 
Oci 


Total chemical 


100C1 
100C2 
100C3 


Cl 
NaOH 
Ocl 


%Cl 
1,23 ° 

eas 0. 
3.55 . 
4.78 0. 
2.47 ; 
ose 0. 
1.88 


%NaO 


50 
50 
50 


4.35 0.50 


3.70 
0.75 


0.50 


Time, 


min. 


30 
960 
360 


60 
960 
360 


90 
960 
360 


Treated 
Pulp 
3.72 
3.55 


2.58 


Bright- 
ness 


0.50 
0.50 
0.50 


4.45 
4.94 
0.51 
5.45 


Total chemical 
100D1 
100D2 
100D3 
Total chemical 


240 
960 


360 86.9 


TABLE _ III.—SINGLE-STAGE CHLORINATION. 
CHLORINE DEMAND ADDED IN CHLORINATION 


Pulp 
No. 
360A1 
360A2 
360A3 
360A4 
360A5 


Total chemical 


STAGE. SULPHATE PULP 
%C1 


Chemical Introduced 


Stage %Ci 

Cl 3.48 
2.48 
0.77 
6.73 


NaOH 
Ocl 
Ocl 

O2 


2.00 
0.99 
0.23 


3.22 


%NaOH %SO2 


0.50 
0.50 


Re- 


action Demand 


40% OF 


Vis- 


Time, Treated Bright- cosity, 


min. 


30 
60 
180 
240 
60 


Pulp 


ness 


5.10 
3.30 
0.77 


88.5 


cp. 


16.4 


TABLE IV.—TWO-STAGE CHLORINATION. VARIATION OF 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHLORINE BETWEEN THE 
STAGES. ALKALI TREATMENT AFTER STAGES. 
SULPHATE PULP 


’ Moisture-free basis 
Stage 1 
Chlorination 


tage 2 
Chlorination Stage 3 


%Cl 
Intro- 
duced 


%Cl 
Demand 
Treated 
Pulp 
7.09 
6.18 
5.24 
4.20 


%Cl 
Intro- 
duced 


%Cl 
Demand Demand 
Treated Treated Viscosity, 
Pulp 
2.68 


NaOH 
%Cl 


Pulp 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.76 


cp. 
33.8 
32.2 
33.8 
33.8 
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Stage 2 
NaOH 
1.97 


Stage 1 
Chlorination 
5.22 3.52 


TABLE V.—TWO-STAGE CHLORINATION. VARIATION OF 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHLORINE BETWEEN STAGES. 
ALKALI TREATMENT BETWEEN STAGES. 
SULPHATE PULP 


Moisture-free basis 
chines Ss 2 Stage 3 
orination e ge 
poe NaOH Chlorination 


%Cl %Cli 
%Cl Demand Demand %Cl %Cl 

Intro- Treated Treated Intro- Ab- 
duced Pulp Pulp duced 

7.09 6.04 4.18 

6.18 4.50 3.13 

5.24 3.38 2.09 

4.20 2.42 1.04 


cl 
alee Vis- 
Treated cosity, 
Pulp cp. 
1.74 
1.45 
1.00 
0.96 


Pulp 
No. 


302A 
302B 
302C 
302D 
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TABLE VI.—TWO-STAGE CHLORINATION. SUBSTITUTION 
OF CHLORINE IN SECOND STAGE BY HYPOCHLORITE. 
ALKALI TREATMENT BETWEEN STAGES. 
SULPHATE PULP 


Moisture-free basis 


Sane 2 Stage 3 H hlorite 

NaOH mga aaah 

Demand Demand %Cl Demand Vis- 

Pulp Intro- Treated Treated Intro- Time, Treated cosity, 
No. duced Pulp Pulp duced min. Pulp cp. 

303A 4.18 3.88 2.65 1.04 60 1.11 29.3 

303B 3.48 4.71 3.32 1.74 120 0.88 32.4 


Ss 1 
Chlorfnation 


TABLE VII.—TWO-STAGE CHLORINATION. 40% OF CHLO- 

RINE DEMAND ADDED IN FIRST CHLORINATION STAGE. 

WITH AND WITHOUT ALKALI TREATMENT AFTER SECOND 
STAGE. SULPHATE PULP 


Moisture-free basis 
Re- %Cl 
Chemical Introduced action Demand Vis- 

Pulp —_——, Time, Treated Bright- cosity, 

No. Stage %Cl1 %NaOH %SO:2 min. Pulp ness cp. 
350A1 cl 3.48 jan eee 5.07 ° ee 
350A2 NaOH .. 2.00 3.08 
350A3 cl 1,.74* niga «da 1.26 
350A4 OCl 0.94 0.44 ene 0.47 
350A5 OCl 0.47 0.14 ee 
350A6 SO: . oes 
Total chemical 6.63 2.58 
350B1 cl 3.48 . 
350B2 NaOH .. 2.00 
350B3 cl 1.74* es 
350B4 NaOH .... 1.00 
350B5 OCl 0.91 0.27 
350B6 OCl 0.50 0.20 ees 
350B7 SO: eee ° 0.50 
Total chemical 6.63 3.47 0.50 


* 0.40% chlorine residual after 80 minutes. 
TABLE VIII—THRESHOLD CHLORINATION WITH LIQUOR 


FROM SECOND CHLORINATION STAGE. SULPHATE PULP 
Moisture-free basis 

Stage 1 Chlorination Stage 2 Chlorination 

= 


%C1 %Ci Demand %Cl 
Pulp Intro- Treated Intro- %Cl Treated 
No. Pulp duced Absorbed Pulp 


305A . Ses . 4.64 4.14 
305B . . 4.45 3.88 
305C . ° . 4.35 3.80 
305D \ . 4.37 
30S5E e < . 4.25 
305F . J \ 4.22 
305G A ‘ . 4.33 


TABLE IX.—TWO-STAGE CHLORINATION. INFLUENCE OF 
ALKALI AFTER THRESHOLD CHLORINATION. 
SULPHATE PULP 
Moisture-free basis 

Stage 2 NaOH Stage 3 Chlorination 


Time of %Cl Demand %C1 
Wash, Tees Intro- 


%Ci 
Demand 
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TABLE X.—TWO-STAGE CHLORINATION. THRESHOLD 
CHLORINATION WITH LIQUOR FROM SECOND CHLORINA- 
TION STAGE. SULPHITE PULP 
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86.7 49.7 
STRENGTH TESTS 

The beating characteristics of the bleached pulps 
were determined by TAPPI Standard Method T 200 
m-45, Laboratory Processing of Pulp (Beater 
Method). Freeness during beating was followed by 
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the use of the Williams Model B freeness tester. 
Sheets of standard TAPPI basis weight (60 gram 
per sq. m.) were prepared and conditioned by stand- 
ard methods and the strength properties of the sheets 
evaluated by TAPPI Standard Methods T 403 m-45, 
Bursting Strength of Paper, T 414 m-42, Internal 
Tearing Resistance of Paper, and T 423 m-45, Fold- 
ing Endurance of Paper, using the M.I.T. type of 
apparatus. 


CHEMICAL Costs 


In some instances the several bleaching procedures 
were compared from an economic viewpoint insofar 
as the cost of chemicals consumed in the chlorination, 
alkaline extraction, and hypochlorite stages was con- 
cerned. For this purpose the following ingredient 
costs were arbitrarily established : 

Chlorine : $2.00 per 100 pounds. 
Calcium hypochlorite : 

$3.00 per 100 pounds available chlorine. 
Caustic soda: $2.00 per 100 pounds NaOH. 


Bleaching with Single-Stage Chlorination 


The optimum amount of chlorine to be introduced 
in the chlorination stage was ascertained by adding 
20, 40, 60, and 80% of the chlorine demand of the 
raw pulp to portions of sulphate pulp and allowing 
the chlorine to exhaust, so that the minimum amount 
of chlorine necessary for chlorination as well as for 
full bleaching might be established. The chlorination 
was successively followed by alkaline extraction, two 
hypochlorite stages, and acidification with SO. Data 
for these experiments are presented in Table I. 

The effect of introducing varied amounts of 
chlorine in the chlorination stage has been graphically 
related in Fig. 1 to the per cent removal of the 
chlorine demand for each stage, as well as to the 
total chlorine consumption and final pulp brightness. 
The curves showed that 40% of the chlorine demand 
(3.48% Cl.) was the optimum amount for intro- 
duction in the chlorination stage. At this point, 
maximum benefit appeared to be derived from the 
alkaline and first hypochlorite stages, the color of the 
bleached pulp was good, and the total chlorine con- 
sumed was at a minimum, with quantities of caustic 
soda and SO, remaining substantially constant in 
all cases. 

The economy resulting from the introduction of 
40% of the chlorine demand in the chlorination stage 
was more clearly demonstrated by relating the cost 
of the total chlorine consumed to the percentage of 
the chlorine demand introduced in the chlorination 
stage, as shown in Fig. 2. The cuprammonium vis- 
cosity values for the bleached pulps also tended to 
indicate that the minimum pulp degradation had 
occurred where 40 or 60% of the chlorine demand 
was introduced in the chlorination stage. 

Sulphite pulp was treated in a manner similar to 
the sulphate pulp with 20, 40, 60, and 80% of the 
chlorine demand added in the chlorination stage. The 
chlorination stage was followed by an alkaline ex- 
traction and a single hypochlorite stage. The data are 
given in Table II. 

The influence of varying amounts of chlorine in 
the chlorination stage was analysed as shown Fig. 3, 
which indicated that the optimum conditions were 
attained by the introduction of 60% of the chlorine 
demand (3.70% Cl.) in the chlorination stage. 

The economy of operation achieved by introducing 
60% of the chlorine demand in the chlorination stage 
was strikingly shown by tracing the relationship be- 
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tween the fractions ot the chlorine demand consumed 
in the chlorination stage and the total chlorine costs 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

It was apparent that, when considering the chlorina- 
tion stage as an integral portion of a bleaching process, 
there was an optimum degree to which chlorination 
might be extended, but not surpassed. 


Based on the sulphate pulp bleaching experiments . 


a quantity of pulp was bleached utilizing the optimum 
amount of 40% of the chlorine demand in the chlori- 
nation stage. The data for this pulp are shown in 
Table III. 


Bleaching with Two-Stage Chlorination 


Comparison of the chlorination of sulphate and 
sulphite pulps with respect to the quantities of bleach- 
able materials removed by given proportions of the 
chlorine demand (Figs. 1 and 3) showed that chlor- 
ination with 60% of the chlorine demand had re- 
moved 79.8% of the bleachable material in the 
case of sulphite pulp but only 59.5% of the bleach- 
able material of the sulphate pulp. It was considered 
that the lower removal of the bleachable material in 
the case of the sulphate pulp might have resulted from 
the ‘physical distribution of the lignin in the fiber as 
described by the Institute of Paper Chemistry (6) 
and by Lewis (7). This suggested that if the pulp 
were subjected to two chlorinations with an inter- 
mediate wash to remove soluble products, a higher 
chlorination efficiency might be obtained. 


Ci-CLt-NaOH METHOD 


Sulphate pulp was accordingly chlorinated in two 
stages utilizing a total of 60% of the chlorine demand 
(5.22% Cl,) as an equitable amount for initial 
exploration of this type of procedure. In order that 
the optimum distribution of chlorine between the two 
stages might be established, portions of pulp were 
treated in the first chlorination with 20, 40, 60, and 
80% of the total chlorine provided, the balance of the 
chlorine being added in the second chlorination stage. 
The pulp was given the standard alkali extraction 
after the second chlorination. The data for these 
pulps (see Table IV) showed that, as increasing 
amounts of chlorine were added in the first stage, 
increased removal of bleachable material was accom- 
plished in the first stage and further purification was 
obtained through the second chlorination. However, 
the differences between the several pulps diminished 
after the second chlorination and all the pulps were 
identical after the caustic extraction. The similarity 
of the pulps was further demonstrated by the close 
agreement between the viscosity values for the semi- 
bleached pulps. This effect has been emphasized_ in 
Fig. 5, which relates the distribution of the chlorine 
between the two stages to the removal of the chlorine 
demand. The curves show that where more than 40% 
of the total chlorine was added in the first stage, the 
effectiveness of the second chlorination and alkali 
stages had tended to decrease, and all pulps were 
finally equal. 

The data of Table IV also showed that, insofar as 
chlorination alone was concerned, introduction of 
60% of the chlorine demand in two stages with in- 
termediate washing was more effective than the 
addition of a like amount of chlorine in a single 
stage. Thus pulp from the single-stage chlorination 
possessed a chlorine demand of 3.52% chlorine 
while pulps from the two-stage chlorinations had 
chlorine demands of 2.10 to 2.68% chlorine, de- 
pending on the proportioning of the chlorine between 
the stages. But, after alkaline treatment, pulps from 
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TABLE XI.—TWO-STAGE CHLORINATION. THR 
CHLORINATION WITH PROLONGED SECOND ‘CHLORINATION 
STAGE. SULPHITE PULP 


Chemical Re- %Cl 
oun Introduced xin pemees Brisk is- 
No. Stage an. Pult — = 
106C1 cl le eve oe 
106C2 Cl . eee 108 04 
8 


%NaO — Pulp ness cp. 


1 cue iss 
106C3 NaOH ode 0.50 960 0.82 eee ine 
106C4 Oc! J saul 360 aa 83.4 44.3 
Total chemical 0.50 


TABLE 7h USTMENT OF pH PRIOR TO CHLORINAT. 
TION. SULPHATE AND” SULPHITE PULPS. 


Moisture-free basis 

Chemical Introduced Re- 

action 
Addition Time, Final 
39 %NaOH min. * 


2.00 ‘60 10.7 


Cl 5.22 at iets 2.2 
304C2 Te ees 2.00 60 10. 
Gg 3.70 aM 90 
ee 0.50 960 
wat 0.74 aie 
Total chemical ... 4.44 0.50 
104B1 Ci = Chio- 
rinated 
liquor 3.70 sume 
104B2 NaOH ... Sais 0.50 
104B3. OCI cre 0.95 YD 
Total cr: inn 4.65 0.50 
104D Cl 0.88% 
HCl 3.70 


104D2 NaOH ... oars 0.50 

104D3 = OC 1 0.85 eee 

Total chemical 0. 88% 
HCl 


304C1 


4.55 0.50 


TABLE XIII.—THREE-STAGE CHLORINATION. VARIATION 
OF AMOUNT OF CHLORINE ADDED IN THIRD 
CHLORINATION STAGE. SULPHATE PULP 


Moisture-free basis 


Chemical 
Introduced Reaction %Cl 

Pulp Time, Residual 

No. Stage %Ci %NaO i in 5 min. 
340A1 cl 1.00 - 
340A2 cl 3.48 rT 
340A3 NaOH ses 2.00 
340A4 cl 1.30 cae 
340A5 NaOH ina 1.00 
340B1 Cl 1.00 
340B2 Cl. 3.48 
340B3 NaOH ry 2.00 
340B4 cl 1.74 dda 
340B5 NaOH ae 1.00 
340C1 cl 1.00 awe 
340C2 cl 3.48 sia 
340C3 NaOH sts 2.00 
340C4 cl 2.17 ah 
340C5 NaOH ead 1.00 


Demand 
Treated 
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TABLE XIV.—THREE-STAGE CHLORINATION. THRESHOLD 
CHLORINATION WITH RECYCLED LIQUORS FROM THIRD 
CHLORINATION STAGE WITH AND WITHOUT ALKALI 
TREATMENT AFTER THIRD CHLORINATION STAGE. 
SULPHATE PULP 


Moisture-free basis 
Re- %Cl . 
Chemical Introduced action Demand Vis 
Pulp cM. Time, Treated Bright- cosity, 
No. Stage %Cl %NaOH %SO2 min. Pul ness cp. 
370A1 Cl 100 .. ie 5 i a 
370A2 cl 3.48 és iS 50 
370A3 NaOH .... 2.00 eee ° 
370A4 cl 1.74 ow ode 
370A5 oci 1.03 0.36 ° 150 oe eee 
370A6 OC! 0.50 0.20 ‘ 
370A7 SO2 am os hi 0 87. 4 18. g 
Total chemical 6.75* 2.56 E *f) 00% Cae sonyeted. 
370B1 cl 1.00 cee 
370B2 Cl 3.48 as 
370B3 NaOH ... 2.00 
370B4 cl 1.74 “s 
370B5 NaOH ... 1.00 


-370B6 OCl 0.86 0.30 


370B7 OCl 0.50 0.20 asi os 

370B8 SO2 ate enw i 0 89.8 19.3 
Total chemical 6.58* 3.50 ! * 1.00% Chlorine recycled 
380A1 cl 1.02 ak Pr 7 5 

380A2 3.48 e0 aus 50 

380A3 one 2.00 60 

380A4 Cl 1.74 aa «50 5 

380A5 . os 4 ee is LJ ais 

380A6 ‘ ‘ mis 5 ii 

380A7 SO: sat A 0.50 60 88.9 17.8 
Total chemical 6.62* 2.52 0.50 * 1.02% Chlorine recycled 


the single- and two-stage chlorinations approached 
each other and possessed chlorine demands of 1.97% 
chlorine and 1.76% chlorine respectively. 


Cr-NAOH-CL METHOD 
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It was apparent from the foregoing that maximum 
benefits were not to be realized by a two-stage 
chlorination process with intermediate wash when 
employed in conjunction with subsequent necessary 
alkaline extraction. The two-stage chlorination pro- 
cedure was accordingly modified by the insertion of 
an alkaline extraction stage between, rather than 
after, the two chlorination stages. It was expected 
that the materials rendered potentially alkali soluble 
by the first chlorination might be removed to allow 
the second chlorination to function more thoroughly. 

Sulphate pulps were chlorinated as before using a 
total of % of the chlorine demand (5.22% 
chlorine) in the two stages with the introduction of 
20, 40, 60, and 80% of this total in the first stage 
and the balance in the second stage. The pulp was 
treated with the standard alkaline extraction pro- 
cedure between the two chlorinations. Data for these 
pulps are to be found in Table V, which showed in- 
creasing removal of bleachable materials in the first 
chlorination stage with the increase in the quantities 
of chlorine added. Further purification was accom- 
plished by the alkali stage as well as by the second 
chlorination stage. The placement of the alkali stage 
between rather than after the two chlorination stages 
produced pulps of lower chlorine demand. 

The influence of the various stages on the removal 
of bleachable materials as related to the proportioning 
of the chlorine is shown in Fig. 6 The work accom- 
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SULPHATE PULP: Sh the rate of chlorine consumption 
sulphate pulp when 60% of the chlorine Gmand (5.22% chlorine 
is added in the chlorination stage 


plished by the first chlorination and alkali stages had 
increased with the increase in the quantities of chlorine 
added in the first chlorination, and to a sufficient de- 
gree that, although the comparative effectiveness of 
the second chlorination had decreased, the overall 
effect had been to realize increasing removal of 
bleachable materials with the increase of chlorine to 
the first chlorination stage. 

It is of interest to note that the point of optimum 
chlorination shown by these curves represented an 
addition in the first chlorination stage of 66.6% of 
the total chlorine added. The optimum for the first 
chlorination was accordingly equivalent to 40% of 
the chlorine demand of the raw pulp, thus substanti- 
ating the value determined in the studies of the 
single-stage chlorination bleaching. This optimum 
was also apparently valid for a two-stage chlorina- 
tion with an intermediate alkali extraction. 


OXIDATION IN THE SECOND CHLORINATION STAGE 

The amounts of chlorine absorbed by the pulps 
after 1.5 hours in the second chlorination stage of 
the chlorination - alkali - chlorination procedure have 
also been noted in Table V. The slow absorption of 
chlorine after the alkali stage suggested that the re- 
action occuring was one of oxidation rather than 
chlorination, and that the alkali stage might have 
removed materials capable of being chlorinated. The 
concept of an oxidation rather than a chlorination 
reaction was supported by the viscosity values for 
the semibleached pulps, for as the amounts of 
chlorine introduced in the second chlorination stage 
decreased, and thus decreased the opportunities for 
oxidative reaction, the viscosity values for the pulps 
showed a general increase and indicated a decrease in 
pulp degradation. 

The possibility that oxidation occurred in the 
second chlorination of the chlorination-alkali-chlorina- 
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Showing the rate of chlorine consumption when chlorine is added to 
fiber free chlorinated liquors from a sulphite pulp chlorination. The 
percent chlorine consumed is calculated on the basis of the pulp rep- 
resented by the fiber free liquor. Original chlorination at 3% con- 
sistency with 60% of the chlorine demand (3.7% chlorine). 

tion process was further investigated by substituting 
hypochlorite for the second chlorination to effect a 
chlorination-alkali-hypochlorite procedure. The data 
are presented in Table VI. A total of 60% of the 
chlorine demand (5.22% chlorine) was added in the 
two chlorine-consuming stages as before. In one case 
(pulp 303A), 80% of the total chlorine was intro- 
duced in the chlorination stage as chlorine in a 
manner similar to a previous experiment (pulp 
302D). In the other case (pulp 303B), 66.6% of 
the total chlorine to be used, equivalent to 40% of 
the chlorine demand of the raw pulp, was added as 
chlorine in the first stage to explore further the 
optimum conditions previously established. The hypo- 
chlorite stage was carried out without buffening and 
the final pH value was 7.1. The chlorine demand 
of the semibleached pulps indicated that chlorine 
might be substituted by hypochlorite insofar as the 
reactions removing bleachable materials were con- 
cerned under the conditions practiced. Viscosity 
values for the pulps treated with hypochlorite in the 
final stage were somewhat higher than for the pulps 
treated with chlorine in the final stage, probably as a 
result of the complex interdependance of pH values, 
oxidation potentials, and reaction rates characterizing 
the systems compared. 

COMPLETING BLEACHING WITH 

Cit-NaOH-CL METHOD 


The results obtained from the exporation of the 
chlorination-alkali extraction-chlorination method 
suggested an extension to include a pulp fully bleached 
by this basic method using the stages listed as pre- 
liminary steps and completing the bleaching with the 
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usual succession of two stages of hypochlorite and a 
final acidification with SO,. Data for this procedure, 
as well as for one in which an additional alkali stage 
was inserted between the second chlorination and the 
first hypochlorite stages, are presented in Table VII. 
The inclusion of the second alkali stage appeared to 
have no beneficial influence on the removal of bleach- 


_ able materials or an improvement in the final color. 


It is of importance to point out that, in the second 
chlorination stage where 1.74% chlorine was intro- 
duced, only 77% of the chlorine added was absorbed 
in 80 minutes, a time closely approaching the limits 
desirable for commercial operation. The reaction was 
stopped at this time with a consequent loss of 0.4% 
chlorine. Opportunities for oxidative reaction were 
also enhanced by this prolonged reaction. 


Threshold Chlorination with Recycled Liquors: 
Two-Stage Chlorination 


It was conceived that the chlorination of raw pulp 
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SULPHATE PULP: Showing the relationship of freeness to beating 
time for the several bleached pulps and the original 
unbleached material. 


might be advantageously initiated by the use of in- 
completely exhausted chlorine-containing liquors re 
coverable from a subsequent chlorination stage. The 
feasibility of the proposed method was first explored 
by returning liquors from an incompletely exhausted 
chlorination to a “threshold” stage without any other 
steps intervening between the chlorinations. 


SULPHATE PULP 
A necessary preliminary to these studies was the 
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determination of the point at which chlorination might 
best be terminated, This was ascertained by chlorinat- 
ing sulphate pulp with 60% of its chlorine demand 
(5.22% chlorine) and following the rate of ab- 
sorption of the chlorine by the pulp. The absorption 
rate curve is plotted in Fig. 7, which showed that 
87% of the chlorine added was absorbed in 5 minutes. 
This reaction was probably substantially chlorination, 
followed after 5 minutes by secondary reactions of 
probable oxidative character. This effect has also been 
described by White et al (11). A reaction period 
of 5 minutes was therefore chosen for the succeeding 
experiments. 
Sulphate pulp was treated with 60% of the chlorine 
demand of the raw pulp, and the reaction allowed to 
progress for 5 minutes. The pulp was then filtered off 
and the chlorine containing liquor immediately trans- 
ferred to a like portion of fresh pulp where the final 
consistency was 2%. This pretreated pulp was washed 
in a manner comparable to commercial practice, the 
desirability of washing having been indicated in pilot 
tests. The pulp was then chlorinated with the major 
quantity of fresh chlorine as before and the process 
repeated. Data for these experiments are to be found 
in Table VIII. Comparison of the threshold chlorina- 
tion with the single-stage chlorination method for this 
pulp (pulp No. 300C1) showed no savings other 
than time when employing the threshold chlorination. 
This threshold chlorination method was also inferior 
to chlorination in two stages where the chlorine was 
allowed to exhaust. When a total of 5.22% chlorine 
was introduced with 1.0% chlorine entering the 
intial chlorination in either method, the chlorine de- 
mand of the pulp was 2.68% chlorine for the two- 
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SULPHATE PULP: Showing the relationship of burst factor to 
beating time for the several bleached pulps and the original 
unbleached material. 
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SULPHATE PULP: Showing the relationship of the burst factor to 
beating time for the several bleached pulps and the 
original unbleached material. 


stage chlorination as compared to about 3.9% 
chlorine for the pulps from the threshold method. 
The only substantial difference between the two 
methods was the processing time, as the second 
chlorination continued less than 1.5 hours in the two- 
stage chlorination, but was limited to 5 minutes in the 
threshold method. The importance of time in the 
reaction again implied the influence of the physical 
distribution of the ligneous substances in the fiber. 

Successes achieved by inserting an alkaline ex- 
traction stage between the chlorination stages of the 
two-stage chlorination process for sulphate pulp were 
recalled and the applicablity of this type of treatment 
to the threshold chlorination method was investigated. 
Sulphate pulp was chlorinated with 1.0% chlorine, 
fresh chlorine being used since the proposed pro- 
cedure made return of chlorinated liquors initially 
impractical. The pulp was given a mild alkali ex- 
traction with 0.5% NaOH on a pulp basis, at 3% 
consistency, and at room temperature for varied 
amounts of time. The pulp was washed and further 
chlorinated with 5.22% chlorine for 5 minutes as be- 
fore. Data for these experiments are given in Table 
IX. A slight improvement in the pulps was accom- 
plished by the treatment with alkali for periods up to 
10 minutes, but longer periods offered no further im- 
provement. However the pulps after the second chlor- 
ination exhibited no significant decrease in chlorine 
demand below the values obtained in previous experi- 
ments where the alkali wash had been omitted. 
SULPHITE PULP 

In contrast ot these findings were the results ob- 
tained when sulphite pulp was subjected to threshold 
chlorination in a manner similar to the procedure 
for sulphate pulp. However, the quantity of fresh 
chlorine added to the sulphite pulp was adjusted so 
that pulps of uniform chlorine demand would result 
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SULPHATE PULP: Showing the relationship of tear factor to 
beating time for the several bleached pulps and the 
original unbleached material. 


from the standard chlorination or the threshold 
chlorination, thus permitting evaluation of chlorine 
savings. Representative samples from the threshold 
chlorinations were fully bleached and the data are 
presented in Table X. Comparison of the standard 
and threshold processes (pulps 100cl and 102) 
showed a small saving in chlorine (5.5% of the 
chlorine added in the chlorination stage) as well as 
a reduction of processing time when employing the 
threshold chlorination method. aa. 

The threshold chlorination. of sulphite pulp was 
compared to a two-stage chlorination procedure which 
was identical except that the second chlorination was 
allowed to proceed to exhaustion, conditions for this 
procedure being compiled in Table XI. A slight ad- 
vantage regarding the chlorine demand of the pulp 
after the chlorinations was indicated in favor of the 
two stage chlorination. This advantage was not held 
after the caustic stage, and the final pulp was not-.as 
bright as that from the threshold method, which also 
had a somewhat higher viscosity value. 


Acidification before Chlorination. A method whereby 
chlorine containing liquors are removed from a fully 
chlorinated pulp and utilized to partially chlorinated 
raw pulp in the first stage of a process including two 
chlorinated stages has been described in a patent is- 
sued to McCarthy et al (9). However, this patent re- 
lates chiefly to processes in which the material to be 
chlorinated is treated prior to chlorination with an 
acid which will suitably reduce the pH to a value not 
greater than pH 3, and indicates an advantage in com- 
bining the acidification with the recirculation process. 
The benefits arising from bleaching in systems at low 
pH values have also been described by Hisey and 
Koon (5). 

Sulphate and sulphite pulps were accordingly 
treated with sufficient hydrochloric acid to reduce the 
pH of the system to pH 2 to 3 before chlorinating 
with 60% of the chlorine demand of the respective 
pulps. 
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In the case of the sulphite pulp, primary adjustment 
of pH was also realized by the addition of chlorinated 
liquors from a previous chlorination. The results for 
these procedures are tabulated in Table XII. It was 
concluded on the basis of these data that acidification 
to pH 2 to 3 prior to chlorination appeared to offer 
no improvement over straight chlorination with re- 
spect to the chlorine demand of the pulps after both 
the chlorination and alkaline extraction stages. 

It was observed that, where chlorinated liquors 
were employed as the acidifying agent prior to the 
chlorination, the chlorination was not as effective as 
in the cases where hydrochloric acid or no acidifying 
agent had been utilized. Chlorinated liquors were ac- 
cordingly further chlorinated in the absence of pulp 
fibers. Sulphite pulp was chlorinated with 60% of 
its chlorine demand (3.70% chlorine) and allowed to 
exhaust, then filtered. The fiber free liquor was again 
treated with fresh chlorine and the residual chlorine 
determined at intervals, the absorption curve being 
shown in Fig. 8. The percentage of chlorine absorbed 
has been calculated on the quantity of pulp repre- 
sented by the amount of chlorinated liquor treated. 
The curve showed that soluble products of chlorina- 
tion again absorbed chlorine when treated with fur- 
ther excess chlorine, the rate of absorption suggest- 
ing an initial chlorination reaction in a manner quite 
similar to that resulting from a normal pulp chlori- 
nation. The acidification of a pulp slurry with chlori- 
nated liquors prior to chlorination apparently estab- 
lished conditions leading to a competition for chlorine 
between the chlorinated liquors and fresh pulp with 
the resultant detriment to the substantial chlorination 
of the pulp. 

(To be continued) 
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SULPHATE PULP: Showing the com tive chemical cost in 
dollars ton for the various s tems of bleaching, the cost for the 

widens stages ate ted. Basic cost of chemicals being arbi- 
c 
ite $3. 
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— hose : chlori 00 100 pounds., chlorine as hypo 
chlo: \ } per 100 tbe antt sodines inpdrenide $3.00 per 100 pounds. 
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The Effect Of Temperature 





On The Slaking Of Reburned Lime Sludge’ 


Abstract 


Data are given on the effect of temperature on the 
slaking characteristics of lime. Reburned sludge 
with a low lime content should have a temperature 
of at least 600°F. to insure satisfactory slaking with 


ogressive lower temperatures as the lime content 


increases. 
Heat may be reclaimed by operating at these low 
temperatures without loss J. slaking properties. 


The recovery and reuse of calcium oxide in the 
sulphate process presents many problems which have 
been given scant consideration by those whose busi- 
ness is the manufacture of paper. This is not sur- 
prising. Most industries contain situations where 
static and progressive techniques are interdependent. 
But while situations of this kind can be explained, 
= can hardly be justified. 

n the case in question, the explanation is simple. 
Papermaking, during recent decades, has been de- 
veloped into a science by scientific men whose major 
concern has been the production of a high grade 
product and whose time and effort was devoted to 
that end. Corresponding development in the lime 
recovery aspects of operation failed to occur in most 
instances, because the lime burning equipment con- 
tinued to operate as in the past and no need for a 
change was apparent. 

But parallel progress in the burning of lime and 
of cement clinker was taking place during these same 
decades. This progress was being made where scien- 
tific minds were dealing with the problem of im- 
proved lime and cement production in much the same 
way as that in which the paper men were approaching 
their problems. 

With these facts in mind, it is apparent that the 
practices and beliefs of the paper industry with 
respect to lime reburning, as viewed by one familiar 
with the more modern aspects of the lime industry, 
left much to be desired. 

For example, the general acceptance of the opinion 
that the slaking of reburned lime sludge could be 
accomplished satisfactorily only at normal kiln dis- 
charge temperatures of from 1600 to 2200°F. ap- 
peared to be without foundation. And yet it was 
the basis for the practice, found in many plants, of 
discharging reburned lime directly into wet slakers. 
This practice was accompanied by two undesirable 
features; first, an almost explosive reaction between 
the hot lime and the weak liquor; and second, the 
mt loss of the sensible heat of the discharged 
products. 

It was known that pure lime would slake satisfac- 
torily at relatively low temperatures. Could the 
adulteration resulting from the use of the lime in 
the causticizing process affect slaking temperatures 
to such an extent? In order to determine the facts 
of the case an experiment was set up in which three 
lime samples were used: 


_ 
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Sample A: A sample of lump lime to be used as a 
standard for comparison. (It is of interest that this 
sample was obtained from the source which supplies 
makeup lime for the paper company which supplied 
Sample B.) 

Sample B: A sample of reburned lime obtained 
from a paper company using old rotary furnaces. 
This sample had a relatively high carbon content. 

Sample C: A sample of reburned lime obtained 
from a paper company using new type spray fur- 
naces. This sample was relatively free from carbon. 

Lime titrations on the three samples gave the fol- 
lowing results: 


Sample A: 99.1% lime content 
Sample B: 90.8% lime content 
Sample C: 98.0% lime content 


For the purpose of the experiment the following 
slaking method was established: Lime nodules in the 
ratio of 1.5 pounds of CaO at the indicated tempera- 
tures were added to 1.0 gallons of 3% soda solution 
at 150°F. and the solution was stirred for 10 minutes. 

The entire contents of the mix were then poured 
through 50- and 100-mesh sieves and the material 
retained on each screen was dried, weighed, and com- 
pared on a percentage basis with the initial amount 
of lime introduced. 

The results of the experiment are listed in the 
following table: 


on 1 routes 100- 
Temgemtae mesh Sieve, mesh Sieve, mesh-Sieve, 
of Nodules % % % 
Sample A ....... 400 0.1 0.2 99.7 
DD esceese 400 49.2 3.3 47.5 
600 0.2 0.1 99.7 
800 0.1 trace 99.9 
1,600 0.1 trace 99.9 
Sample C ....... 400 0.9 0.1 99.0 


It will be noted that samples A and C slaked 
satisfactorily at 400°F, while sample B, which had 
a comparatively low lime content, required a tem- 
perature of 600°F. to show equivalent results. No 
substantial increase in slakability was shown by 
sample B at temperatures above 600°F 


Conclusions 


Reburned sludge with a low lime content should 
have a temperature of at least 600°F. to insure satis- 
factory slaking. Temperatures for satisfactory slak- 
ing become progressively lower as lime content in- 
creases. 

Reburned lime discharged at temperatures of 
00°F. and higher from cooler-equipped kilns will 
slake just as completely as lime discharged directly 
from the kiln at temperatures ranging from 1600 to 
2200°F. 

Thus, the cooling of reburned lime from kiln dis- 
charge temperatures of 1600 to 2200°F. to cooler 
discharge temperatures of 600 to 800°F. may be 
accomplished without loss of slaking properties. It 
is therefore evident that such heat as may be re- 
claimed during this cooling process may be used in 
the reduction of fuel requirements. 

Furthermore, even if the sensible heat is not re- 
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claimed, and it must be admitted that the expense 
involved in the addition of coolers cannot be justi- 
fied, it is possible to handle the lime at lower tem- 
peratures than those now prevalent. 

While the experiment did not deal with tempera- 
ture ranges below 400°F., it seems quite possible 
that storage of reburned lime at atmospheric tem- 
peratures may be in order in cases where the carbon 
content is low. This would be a very desirable fea- 
ture since it would increase plant flexibility by mak- 
ing causticizing independent of the continuous oper- 
ation of the lime kilns. 


Pulpwood Stands, Procurement and 
Utilization 


The fourth volume in the series of monographs of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry has just been issued (190 pp. 6 x 9). 

This monograph is the outgrowth of the subject- 
matter presented at the convention of the Association 
held at Detroit, Michigan, in September 1946. Its 
purpose is to bring together an authoritative presenta- 
tion of the present status of the pulpwood forests, 
modern means of pulpwood procurement, and a 
consideration of the full utilization of woods that 
are used by the pulp and paper industry. 

There is probably no subject of greater significance 
facing the industry’s management today. It is com- 
mon knowledge that although the suitable forest 
resources are diminishing, the demand for paper in 
all forms, on a per capita basis, is increasing. 

It is therefore the purpose of this monograph to 
present as many facts about the American pulpwood 
supply as appear to be necessary to enable manage- 
ment to make decisions concerning industry manu- 
facturing policy. These facts should have a bearing 
on the choice of new mill sites and the tenure of 
present locations. They tend to dictate the grades of 
pulp that can be economically produced and, most 
of all, they emphasize the necessity of conservation 
and of full utilization with minimum waste. 

Among the subjects covered are: Some Economic 
Aspects of the Pulpwood Situation; Timber Re- 
sources of New England, New York, the South, 
the Lake States, the Pacific Coast, and the United 
States as a whole; New Developments Relating to 
Improved Methods of Pulpwood Procurement in the 
various regions; Pulping Characteristics of Various 
Species; Kraft Pulping of Southern Woods; and 
Wood as an Industrial Raw Material. 

All of these subjects are presented by authorities 
in their respective fields. Copies have been sent to 


all members of the Technical Association without: 


charge. Non-members may purchase copies at $5 per 
copy from the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. ($6 in Canada and other countries.) 


TAPPI Notes 


Philip R. Rolleston, formerly of Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., is now paper development engineer for 
the Ontario Paper Company, Thorold, Ont. 

Thomas J. McGuff is now assistant general super- 
— of Hollingsworth & Vose, E. Walpole, 
Mass. 

Valdemar A. Jacobson, formerly of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Division, is now salesman for the 
Ciba Company, Inc., 434 E. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Walter T. Cusack is now vice-president of the 
Aldine Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 
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- New TAPPI Members 


The Executive Committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected the follow- 
ing to membership: 

John R. Dam, Chemist, Allied Paper Mills, Kalama- 
z00, Michigan, a 1943 graduate of Kalamazoo College. 

Harold R. Davidson, Chief Chemist and Control 
Engineer, The Great Lakes Paper Co. Ltd., Fort 
William, Ont., Canada, a 1936 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. : 

Lewis Davis, Secretary-Treasurer, Davis & Bennett, 
Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts, a 1912 graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Theodore E. Detcher, Chemical Engineer, G. D. Jens- 
son Co., Inc., Watertown, New York, a 1941 graduate 
of Clarkson College of Technology. 

Edward F. io. Partner, Frank W. Egan & Co., 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, a 1940 graduate of Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 

Lawrence W. Egan, Partner, Frank W. Egan & Co., 
3ound Brook, New Jersey, a 1943 graduate of Stevens 
Institute of Technology. : Wade 2 

Felix Eisenmann, Papermaker, Papierfabrik Biberist, 
Biberist, Switzerland, a 1944 graduate of Techn. Hoch- 
schule, Darmstadt. ; 

Karl O. Elderkin, Manager, Crossett Paper Mills, 
Crossett, Arkansas, a 1920 graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity. 

Toh G. E. Ellis, Mechanical Engineer, Rayonier, Inc., 
Olympia, Washington, a 1923 graduate of the University 
of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Eduardo O. Frigerio, Engineer, La Papelera Argen- 
tina, Bernal, Buenos Aires, Argentina, a 1937 graduate 
of Argentina Industrial College. 

Edward J. Gayner, III, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Brunswick Pulp and Paper Co., Brunswick, 
Georgia, a 1924 graduate of Dickinson College. 

Carl G. Geijer, Civil Engineer, St. Regis Paper Co., 
Taggart Bag Corp., Oswego, New York, a 1941 grad- 
uate of Kungl. Tekn. Hogstolan, Stockholm. 

James R. Goodearle, Trainee, Pollock Paper and Box 
Co., Dallas, Texas, a 1946 graduate of Rice Institute. ; 

Richard Hazen, Consulting Engineer, Malcolm Pirnie 
Engineers, New York City, a 1937 graduate of Harvard 
University. ; 

Hans “Hess, Mechanical Engineer, Papierfabrik 
3iberist, Biberist, Switzerland, a 1943 graduate of 
Eidgen. Teckn. Hochschule, Zurich. es 

William Ireland, Card Works Manager, The British 
Tabulating Machine Co., Letchworth, Herts., England. 
Attended Bedford Public School, England. : 

Robert F. Jenkins, Laboratory Technician, St. John 
Sulphite Co. Ltd., Fairville, N. B., Canada. 

Jen-Ke Cheng, Trainee, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper, Co., 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin, a 1937 graduate of National 
University of Peking. ae 

Ivan L. Lester, Research Supervisor, Georgia Kaolin 
Co., Dry Branch, Georgia, a 1939 graduate of Mercer 
University. 

William P. Nesbitt, Mechanical Superintendent, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., 
Canada, a 1935 graduate of Queen’s University. 

Anne L. Nicholson, Librarian, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a 1931 
graduate of Bryn Mawr College. 

Murry .L. Oliver, Research Chemist, Hummel-Ross 
Fibre Co., Hopewell, Virginia, a 1937 graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. 

Julian E. Tobey, Director, Fairmont Coal Bureau, 
New York City. He attended Michigan State College 
and U. S. Naval Academy. 
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